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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT LEADS 


HEN our ministers stand up to present the 
cause of the General Convention on De- 
nominational Sunday, May 15, they ought to 

know that the General Superintendent leads the army 
of laymen and ministers making sacrifices for the cause. 

On his own initiative, without the slightest sug- 
gestion from his board, he took a ten per cent cut in 
salary, and he did not tell anybody about it except 
the Treasurer. 

We consider it highly important for the success of 
the movement on May 15 to announce this fact. 

Moreover, we believe that our people who talk 
about high salaries ought to know that Dr. Etz before 
this voluntary cut received considerably less as 
General Superintendent than he received as General 
Secretary plus the income as pastor and chaplain which 
he had to give up in order to swing the two jobs when 
they were combined in one. 

Before the combination the General Convention 
paid $10,200 in salary for the two positions. After 
the combination they paid $5,500, a saving of $4,700. 
Now the total reduction in overhead amounts to 
$5,250. It ought to be added that there has been no 
diminution in the work done. 

Through wise planning, mechanical aids, growing 
experience, the service of the central office to the 
denomination at large has been steadily strengthened 
and bettered. 

Now comes another great service. 
effect will be great. 

We do not especially admire the spectacle cf de- 
nominational boards getting together, when they face 
a shortage, and putting the whole burden on clerks 
and executives. Their action is much more impres- 
sive when they dig down in their own pockets and say, 
“At least we will share this burden with you faithful 
employees.” 

Our own general boards have not cut salaries. 
They may be driven to it, but they do not believe 
that our people are overpaid, but rather underpaid. 
But the spirit of sacrifice is not uncommon. Many 
give back to the denomination large slices of what 
they receive. 

The denomination at large may not realize that 
in Dr. Etz’s office and in all other denominational 
offices work has been made larger in volume and more 
difficult to do by the financial situation of the country. 


Its moral 


_A comparison of our salary and wage lists all 
along the line at Universalist Headquarters shows that 
we pay less than most other denominations. 

All this makes the action of Dr. Etz more im- 
pressive. ! 

As we make our sacrifices, big or little, for our 
faith, and come together on the Day of Pentecost 
again to voice our love of our faith, we shall be helped 
enormously by the spirit of our leader. 

* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION SUNDAY 


Y chance—or was it possibly by foresight?—the 
special day on which our ministers will present 
the needs of the General Convention is the an- 

niversary of the Day of Pentecost. To some it may 
seem incongruous to link money raising with a bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, but the two things may not 
be as incongruous as they seem. We have known of 
an enormous liberation of personal power and in- 
fluence in men and women who have brought them- 
selves.up to the point of making a sacrificial gift. 
Conversely, the greater the baptism of the spirit, the 
greater sacrifices people will make. 

We are a little afraid that some of our local 
churches will decide about their duty in this matter 
without much appreciation of what is involved. 

The thing that is involved is the continuance of the 
home and foreign missionary projects of our denomina- 
tion. That almost means the continuance of the de- 
nomination. 

We have a Board of Trustees that will not fool 
with the matter. They will not go on piling up defi- 
cits. The life of important projects really is at stake. 

Any minister who pockets the communications 
now going out from Universalist Headquarters and 
fails to give his people a chance to pass on them will 
be assuming a serious responsibility both for himself 
and for his church. 

We believe that our people will answer the urgent 
representations of the Board. 

Not simply quotas but special gifts of some size 
are needed to tide the denomination over this crisis. 
All our people must come forward. 

If we had all of the quotas we would not need the 
special contributions, but there is no need of talking 
as if we might get them. We shall not get them all. 
Some churches are down and out. Now, as always, 
is it true that those who have paid will have to pay 
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again to make up for the slackers or the bankrupt. 

If our work is not needed in the world, we had 
better wind it up. But is it needed? 
much needed as the gospel of Universalism? 

If we believe this, we must come forward and 
support the work. 

When we do give as we might a new Day of 
Pentecost may come. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


-Y Kare sorry that we must havea Presidential cam- 
paign this year. We are among those who 
want a single term of six years with no 

President eligible to re-election. But the campaign 
is on us and all of us must do our best to insure a wise 
decision for the country. 

The Christian Leader this year, as in the past, will 
take no side. The Editor in his private capacity will 
take as many sides as he sees fit. Though taking no 
side, the Christian Leader will not hesitate to stand for 
principles or to praise people. 

Mr. Hoover has made a good President. So far 

as we are concerned the attacks on him have strength- 
ened him with us. We do not consider him a perfect 
President by any means. He is an able, upright, un- 
selfish man, without the slightest ability to dramatize 
himself before the public. Six months ago it looked as 
if any Democrat could defeat him. Now he seems to 
be gaining in strength. This is a fortunate thing, for 
it may compel the Democratic bosses to name a strong 
man. 
On the Democratic side, Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has made a runaway race of it for the nomi- 
nation until recently. He is not the weakling his 
enemies charge. He is a competent man who has 
built a useful life out of physical shipwreck, and he 
has made a good Governor. The country could do 
much worse. Ifthe bosses stop him we hope that they 
will not picka dummy. Always that danger exists. 
Al Smith would make a great President. So would 
Newton D. Baker. 

The great and only Borah sits back in majesty, 
declining the invitation of the Progressive Republicans 
to bolt the ticket and head a third party. Every 
radical in the country wants such a split to take place. 
They see no difference between the two old parties. 

Meanwhile the W. C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon 
League are getting ready to revive the old National 
Prohibition Party if the Republican temperance 
plank does not suit them. Should this happen, it 
would be a case of their preferring vengeance to 
Hoover. They would insure the election of the wet 
Democrat instead of a President who is personally dry 
even if he is not a full-fledged dry. 

We will do our best to follow the policy that we 
have outlined. We are confident that we shall please 
nobody by it. Asa Democrat we are under suspicion 
of having never voted the Democrat ticket. As 
a dry we are under suspicion ot not liking the Anti- 
Saloon League, and favoring state control. As a 
radical we are under the direst kind of suspicion of not 
believing everything in the Nation and the New 
Republic. But we push on with head bloody and un- 
bowed. 


Is anything as. 


THE VISION AND COURAGE OF THE OLD 
SOUTH 
E like the vision and courage of the Old South 
Church of Boston. This venerable society 
with a strong young minister is putting up a 
church school building, or parish house, which in the 
iron work stage looks large enough to house all the 
available young folks in the metropolitan area. The 
structure is rising toward the sky, carrying floor 
after floor on which activities for young folks may be 
promoted. Already it is clear that the tower which 
we so much missed is gone forever, crowded off the 
map by something far more urgent. Like wise 
stewards, the Old South officers have put down foun- 
dations for a new tower, but it daily is becoming 
more obvious that this historic church will not have 
to climb to heaven in that time-honored way. 

We have come upon a time when the work of 
churches means ‘“‘youth or nothing.” The virile, 
intelligent young folks will turn back to the churches 
or there will be no churches. Youth with steam in 
its boilers will come back from its law, its medicine, 
its engineering, to catch vision for its work, or the 
churches will become annexes of old folks’ homes and 
negligible in all social programs. The Old South, 
made up of old folks, to its everlasting credit sees this. 
Youth can never feel strange with that kind of old 
folks. 

All the more significance attaches to this work— 
this pile driving and riveting, this hammering and 


‘sawing, which shakes Universalist Headquarters to its 


foundations—because it is going forward in a time 
when nearly everybody else is running to cover. 

True, the Old South is a strong corporation, but 
there are plenty of other strong corporations keeping 
very quiet these days. The Old South is bucking the 
financial tide and sailing on. It is giving work when 
work never was more needed. It is setting an ex- 
ample bound to be influential. 

For what the Old South is doing in the last analy- 
sis is the one thing to bring us back to a solid founda- 
tion. It is using what it has now to the best of its 
ability, and it is holding up the ideal of the better day 


to be. 
* * 


THE PRESIDENT AT RICHMOND 


HE address of President Hoover before the 
Governors in Richmond, Virginia, April 27, 
should do much to educate the people of 

the United States on the subject of taxation. The 
address has been published in full by leading news- 
papers all over the country, and striking passages 
have been reproduced editorially. Especially has 
the following paragraph attracted attention: 


Before the war, theoretically, every man worked 
twenty-five days a year for the national, state and local 
governments combined. In 1924 he worked forty-six 
days a year. To-day he works for the support of all 
forms of government sixty-one days out of a year. 
Continued progress on this road is the way to national 
impoverishment. 


The Boston Herald asks what would happen if 


four-minute speakers everywhere should say to the 
people: 


May 7, 1932 


Beginning Monday, May 2, and continuing for 
sixty-one days, or, say, until Independence Day, it will 
be necessary for each of you to turn over to the govern- 
ment which I represent, every cent of your incomes. 
I am pleased to say that you may keep for yourselves all 
that you make in the other ten months. Or, if you 
prefer, you may work every Monday for the govern- 
ment during the year beginning May 1, and enough 
Tuesdays to make up the sixty-one days. 


The Herald says-that riots would break out every- 
where and public officials up for re-election would be 
defeated, but the sober truth is that the people would 
be aroused éver something which already is in exist- 
ence. 

The cost of government, local, state and national, 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Before the war it 
absorbed, as the President shows us, eight per cent of 
our national income. In boom times it grew to fif- 
teen per cent and to-day it represents twenty per 
cent. As the President says, we are absorbing too 
large a part of our income in conducting government. 
He adds: 


We can not restore economic stability in the nation 
by continuing to siphon so large a part of private effort 
into the coffers of the government. Its abstraction from 
the people stifles the productivity, the consumption and 
the recovery of employment. 

Nor can we hide our heads in the sand by borrowing 
to cover current government expenses, for thus we 
drain the capital of the country into public securities and 
draft it away from industry and commerce. Thus a 
dominant national necessity is to reduce the expendi- 
tures of all our governments. 


One of the striking truths in this address which 
we need to think about is the fact that local expendi- 
tures have a national aspect. Nota single village can 
go bankrupt without affecting everybody in the na- 
tion. The town meeting is more than a town meet- 
ing. All of us are members of one another. Patriot- 
ism might well start with attention to local affairs. 

Another interesting and significant point is the 
part played by sectional and group demands in our 
increased expenditure and our mounting debt. Well 
organized, well financed, determined to have revenge 
on any Congressman or legislator who opposes them, 
these groups descend on our capitals and compel 
legislation. It takes a brave man to stand up against 
them. 

And the danger does not lie simply in the cost 
of their demands. It lies in the inevitable slashing 
of appropriations for health, for education, for agri- 
cultural experiment, for roads, for all the useful, im- 
portant and often vital things a great nation needs. 
Mr. Hoover pointed out this danger in words which 
’ ought to be remembered: 

I know that every dollar of decrease in expense, 
every plan of consolidation in governmental activities, 
touches some sensitive spot where it causes pain and 
resentment. While the people as a whole demand and 
applaud these endeavors toward economy, in the large 
the complaints and threats of sections and groups 
greatly impede the concrete efforts of all executives and 


legislators. 

As a result one of the difficulties that all executives 
face is the tendency to secure reduction of expenditures 
at the cost of thoseservices necessary to protection of life, 
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property, defense and other {vital functions, rather 
than to reduce those items which excite the political 
interest of special groups. 


In this connection a diagram published by the 
Iaterary Digest shows where the money of the National 
Government goes. In estimated expenditures for 
1932-33 national defense takes a good-sized sector of 
the circle, or $694,805,999 a year, interest on the 
debt a sector almost as large, or $640,000,000, public 
works $392,873,000, principal on debt $496,803,400, 
which leaves two of the largest pie-shaped pieces to 
account for. Veterans relief represents $1,072,064,527, 
and all other projects of the Government $816,363,223. 

We are moving rapidly toward a celebration of 
patriotic days—Memorial Day, Flag Day, Bunker 
Hill Day, Independence Day. Could our ministers 
and churches do better than to discuss with our people 
the fundamental facts of this address of the President? 

And the key sentiments repeated over and over 
again should be: ‘‘Retrench, but sacrifice for the 
children.” “The common good takes precedence 
over any individual good.” “What the smallest 
township does is tied up with the whole problem.” 
“There can be no intelligent action if the most in- 
telligent pay no attention to these matters.” ‘War 
is largely responsible for the mess we are in, and 
another war would make it tenfold worse.” ‘What 
we do let us not do grudgingly or of necessity, for the 
Lord loveth not only a cheerful giver but a cheerful 
taxpayer.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Many Universalists will remain utterly indif- 
ferent to the proposition that we should revise our 
profession of belief until somebody tells them that we 
must not do it. Once let the idea go out that anybody 
thinks that we have made a profession for all time, 
and a revision will go through by an overwhelming 
vote. 


If we who plead for high-minded idealism on the 
part of our legislators and Congressmen would take 
one quarter of the trouble to back them when they do 
right that the mercenaries and grafters do to punish, 
the best men would not be so often sacrificed in the 
primaries. 


If we want to do something else besides church 
work, let us be at it at once, even if it means digging 
ditches or dusting furniture, until we can connect 
with our true job, What a revival we could have if 
some folks would quit! 


“Economic necessity is forcing church mergers,” 
said a leading Universalist layman. ‘‘Let us face the 
facts.” Perhaps there is more idealism in his honesty 
than there has been in some of our editorials reflecting 
on that point of view. 


Universalist! What a word it is when we stop 
to think about it. Sometimes it seems as if we were 
willing to leave all emphasis upon one of the noblest 
words in the language to people who essentially are 
“nartialists.”’ 


= | 
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Universalists and Unitarians— 
Dilworth Lupton 


RIN the year 1770 a young English clergyman, 
John Murray, took ship for New York, seek- 
| ing refuge and seclusion in the New World. 
Mx} The Methodist Church had excommunicated 
him for heresy, and the loss of his wife made his dis- 
appointment and sorrow even harder to bear. 

His ship touched at Philadelphia and then turned 
her prow northward. Presently she was driven by a 
storm into shoal water off the New Jersey coast. 
The captain, in order to lighten his vessel, transferred 
part of his cargo to the shore, leaving the young 
clergyman in charge. In wandering about Murray 
came to a settlement called Good Luck, and there met 
the founder, an eccentric old man named Thomas 
Potter. Murray accepted Potter’s invitation to 
preach at Good Luck meeting-house. He soon be- 
came an itinerant preacher, finally settling in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1774. 

In those days it was a strange and heretical 
doctrine Murray taught. He denied the Orthodox 
dogma of eternal damnation, declaring rather that all 
souls finally would be saved. This teaching of uni- 
versal salvation, or ‘“Universalism,”’ was essentially a 
moral rather than an intellectual revolt. In Murray’s 
~ eyes God was not a horrible monster but a God of 
love and mercy. Man accordingly was not created 
for a limited earthly trial and then at death blessed or 
punished eternally; man’s destiny, rather, was the 
limitless spiritual development of his soul. 

Universalism was not a new teaching, however. 
Clement of Alexandria and the great theologian Origen 
had proclaimed it in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. From the ninth century till the Reformation 
advocates of this unorthodox teaching were silenced 
completely by the Roman Church. But in the 
Reformation the doctrine of universal salvation re- 
appeared among certain Mennonites, Moravians and 
French Protestants. The American Universalists, 
however, led by John Murray, were the first religious 
sect to adopt universal salvation as their cardinal 
principle. 

Universalism spread rapidly. The early Uni- 
versalists were, of course, Trinitarians—that is, they 
believed in the doctrine of three Persons—Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost—in one Godhead. In a few 
years, however, Hosea Ballou, a Unitarian rather 
than a Trinitarian in theology, came on the scene, 
and for a half century was the most influential leader 
of the Universalist movement. Before long the great 
majority of Universalists adopted the Unitarian idea. 

Unlike Unitarianism, Universalism is almost 
wholly an American denomination. At present they 
support a little over 600 churches, with total member- 
ship of some 60,000. The church polity is “congre- 
gational,”’ that is each church has independent control 
over its own affairs. Universalists are held together 
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*Sermon preached at the first united service of All Souls 
Universalist and the First Unitarien Churches of Cleveland on 
April 10. The Rev. Tracy Pullman will remain with the urited 
movement until the summer vacation. 


by the following principle of fellowship adopted in 
1898: ‘The universal Fatherhood of God; the spiritual 
authority and leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ; 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a reve- 
lation from God; the certainty of just retribution for 
sin; the final harmony of all souls with God.”’ 

Forty-nine years after the landing of John Mur- 
ray near Good Luck, Jared Sparks was to be ordained 
in a Congregational church at Baltimore. William 
Ellery Channing, minister of the Federal Street Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, received the invitation 
to give the ordination sermon. Channing was a 
delicate man, broken by ill health. Some one said of 
him that he had scarce body enough to anchor his 
soul to earth. But he was of great spiritual and in- 
tellectual stature. Channing’s sermon immediately 
made him the leader of the Unitarian movement, 
which in a few years became divorced from New 
England Congregationalism. Even as Murray is 
known as the “Father of Universalism” so Channing is 
called the ‘“‘Father of American Unitarianism.”’ 

The Unitarian revolt was not only a moral, as in 
the case of the Universalists, but even more an in- 
tellectual revolt. Channing and his followers not 
only denied that God was a monster damning souls to 
Hell; they also denied many time-honored and church- 
sanctioned doctrines which they believed confused and 
bewildered men’s minds—particularly the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

One thing we should note at this time when talk 
of a merger of Unitarians and Universalists is in the 
air. Not only are Universalists for the most part 
unitarians, theologically; but, so far as I know, all 
Unitarians are universalists, if not in a positive fashion 
at least negatively as in the case of Unitarian human- 
ists. 

An interesting story is told of the boy Channing. 
He went one night with his father “to meeting.” 
The preacher sent chills up and down the lad’s back 
with his lurid descriptions of the sufferings of the 
damned as the flames of Hell licked their naked 
bodies. “Sound doctrine, sir!’ declared Channing’s 
father to an old friend as both untied their horses. 
On the journey home William was very dejected. 
Think of it—millions of people were to suffer forever. 
Perhaps he would be one of them. Or his father?— 
no, surely so good a man as he would be saved. On 
their arrival home the father got out his slippers and 
sat by the fire reading his newspaper. 
began to whistle. 
all those millions were to suffer so horribly? Perhaps 
his father down in the bottom of his heart didn’t really 
believe it. Of course he didn’t believe it. Nobody 
really believed it! And it wasn’t true. 

Universalism, as we have seen, is an American 
movement. There are, however, two Unitarian 
groups outside the United States and Canada—the 
oldest being in Transylvania, now part of Roumania, 
the second oldest being in England. 

American Unitarians maintain 
churches. 


about 400 


Their church polity, like that of the Uni- | 


Presently he | 
How could his father whistle when - 
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versalists, is “congregational.” Unlike the Univer- 
salists, however, they have not adopted principles of 
faith, although the tenets of James Freeman Clarke 
are in use in some individual societies. This state- 
ment of faith—its resemblance to the Universalist 
statement may be noted—reads as follows: “I be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
and the progress of mankind onward and upward for- 
ever.” 

Timothy Dwight, famous president of Yale, once 
said that if there were only one Christian denomina- 
tion he would feel called on by God to go out and 
start one! Of course he meant that individuals differ 
as to their religious needs; that forms of belief and 
modes of worship which help some have no value 
whatever for others. For this reason any general 
organic union among Protestant Churches is at present 
unthinkable. But among certain groups union is not 
only possible but desirable. For example, in Canada 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
have merged to form a United Church of Canada. 

For years Universalists and Unitarians, being so 
similar in their general religious attitude, have talked 
of fellowship and co-operation, and there have been at 
times overtures looking toward organic union of the 
two bodies. Last fall (October, 1931) events began to 
move in this direction at a rapid rate. The Univer- 
salist General Convention, meeting in Buffalo, declared 
their desire to unite with the Unitarians, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with a similar com- 
mittee from the Unitarians to draw up a plan of union. 

At that very time the American Unitarian As- 
sociation meeting at Philadelphia dispatched the fol- 
lowing telegram. to the Universalists: ‘‘More and more 
we become aware that Universalists and Unitarians are 
now walking a common road and fronting a common 
destiny. We reiterate our belief that in a closer fel- 
lowship our task can be best accomplished, that 
through the sharing of our different traditions and the 
merging of our high purposes we may be able to lay 
out a way of life, a religion wherein all of the free re- 
ligious groups of America may walk together.”’ 

The merging of these two denominations is not 
so easy as it sounds. Problems of course will arise 
concerning reorganization, the allocation of property, 
etc. Some Universalists, moreover, seriously hesi- 
tate to counsel their denomination to unite with a 
movement which not only countenances but welcomes 
non-theistic humanists, both clerical and lay. 

At the corner of Thackeray Avenue and 55th 
Street in Cleveland there stands a white frame 
chapel, now occupied by a colored congregation and 
known as “St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church.” This 
chapel was used by Cleveland Universalists from 1893 
until they moved in 1912 into their present building 
at the corner of Melbourne and Superior Avenues. 
But Cleveland Universalism far antedates the 90’s. 
Back in the 20’s and 30’s itinerant Universalist clergy- 
men preached on occasions. In 1846 a partly fur- 
nished church building belonging to the Methodists 
was purchased. But it fell into other hands in 1852. 
There was a reorganization in 1862, but in 1880 this, 
too, had disappeared. The present organization was 
established in 1891. 
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The Unitarian church in Cleveland has had a 
similar histcry. Back in the 30’s meetings were held. 
There were several fruitless attempts to found a per- 
manent organization. The present society dates 
from 1869. In 1880 the Unitarians built and dedi- 
cated an edifice on Boliver Road, now known as 
“Grace Episcopal Church.’”’ They have occupied the 
present building at Euclid Ave and 82d St. since 1904. 

And now these two churches—Universalist and 
Unitarian—have merged. To many cf us it is a thrill- 
ing event. How important that we of this “United 
Church” shall have a clear conception of its aims and 
of the present-day conditions which challenge us. 

Dean Inge once said that we have passed through 
the Middle Ages to the Middle Ages. Certainly there 
is great ethical and religious confusion in the minds of 
thinking men and women. Many old dogmas and 
convictions have disappeared. Many feel that their 
moorings have been swept away. 

But is there ground for pessimism? Is not this 
confusion due largely to the fact that we are passing 
from an age“of ethical and religious childhood toward 
one of adolescence and maturity? We are leaving 
behind us the age of unthinking obedience to doctrine 
and precept, and are approaching the age of reflection. 
We no longer wish blindly to accept moral and re- 
ligious standards; we wish rather to understand duty 
and to understand the spiritual significance of life. 

Now the genius of Universalism and Unitarianism, 
the element which makes them distinct from other 
denominations, is their spirit of intellectual pioneering. 
Our spiritual forebears in these two movements recog- 
nized that they were entering this new age of reflection, 
and so they sought to subject ancient doctrines such 
as eternal damnation and the Trinity to the cold light 
of criticism. Furthermore, they were willing and 
eager to blaze new intellectual trails. 

“New occasions,” wrote Lowell, “teach new 
duties.” Pioneering in the field of religion is quite 
unlike that of the heyday of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian expansion. Questions which disturbed our 
fathers and their contemporaries agitate men and 
women. of our day not at all. But new and unex- 
pected questions shake their minds and souls. What 
the man on the street to-day wants to know is not, 
“Is man damned eternally? Is God three persons 
in one?” but, ‘Is there a God at all? Is there a 
Friend behind phenomena? Can God help me as I 
wage the battles of my every-day life? Is prayer 
valid? Is immortality a plausible belief?” Further- 
more, now that ethical authority has shifted from 
sanctioned codes to reasoned systems of ethics, men 
and women are asking: “By what standards shall I 
measure right and wrong in public as well as in per- 
sonal life? What ethical principles should govern 
business and intercourse among nations? What sort 
of sex behavior is right? What sort is wrong?” 

What a challenge to a united liberal church like 
ours—a church unfettered by outworn dogmas and 
creeds, a church that dares to be intellectually sin- 
cere. Golf is an art as well as a science. One can 
know the stances, the holds, and the swings, and yet 
not be a skillful golfer. Indeed, golf is primarily an 
art. So in this puzzling business of living together, 
ethics like golf is both a science and an art. One c1 
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become an adept at it only by continual practise. 

Some people look on a church as a sort of social 
club. It is far more than that. It is a place in which 
we are to pioneer in practising the art of living to- 
gather. Other organizations may be composed of 
this class or that class, of one sort of people or another 
sort. But in a church, different kinds of people meet 
together in mutual fellowship and friendship. Years 
ago I heard a minister boast at a convention that he 
had a church of working people. Presently an older 
and a wiser leader arose and said: “My church is not 
for the poor man, or the rich man or the middle class 
man. It isa church for folks.” Other organizations 
may be exclusive; the church that is exclusive is 
spiritually and morally dead. Hence that phrase used 
by the Quakers, the “Society of Friends.” 

So in this united church of ours let us seek not 
only intellectual clarity; let us seek to practise the art 
of living together in increasing good fellowship. But 
it must not be a self-centered enterprise. We should 
seek closer and closer co-operation with other de- 
nominations through the Federated Churches, and 
with Catholic and Jew through a movement recently 
established. And particularly in this time of de- 
pression and unemployment should we seek to ally 
ourselves with every good civic and philanthropic 
enterprise looking toward relief and human better- 
ment. 

I do not know the besetting sin of our new Uni- 
versalist co-workers. And even if I did I should keep 
my peace! But the besetting sin of Unitarians is 
quite clear. At times we have become so engrossed 
with the important business of reflecting about re- 
ligion, and trying to interpret it, that we lose sight of 
religion itself. Religion’is not primarily a philosophy, 
but an art, the art of becoming increasingly aware of 
spiritual realities—of our own spiritual natures, the 
spiritual natures of others and of God. 
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Certain experiences take people out of them- 
selves and set them on high places. The search for 
truth, the appreciation of the beautiful, love, friend- 
ship—all these set us on the high plateaus of the 
spirit. Adoration is likewise such an experience. 
Now, church worship is not the act of flattering God. 
Church worship is collective adoration. When we 
worship we gather together all our highest ideals— 
truth, beauty, goodness and all the rest—and embody 
them in our idea of God. Our church is not primarily 
a hall of philosophy or a class room in ethics. It isa 
temple tor the worship of God. “It is man’s nature 
to adore,” and unless we meet this need of the human 
heart we shall appeal only to a small group of what 
Mr. Petrie calls “unemotional] intellectuals.” If we 
meet this need we shall become a veritable power- 
house of the spirit. 

The art of religion is practised not only in society 
—through collective worship—but in solitude, through 
private prayer. One supplements and deepens the 
other. Through such experiences—the essence of the 
art of religion—one learns to touch something eternal, 
one discovers a universal experience as inexplicable 
as beauty and love—and as real. 

On behalf of our people I express our appreciation 
for the gracious way in which Mr. Pullman and the 
members of the board of trustees of All Souls Church 
have helped bring about this merger. We do not re- 
gard you as newcomers; we welcome you as old friends, 
pioneers together through these decades in the things 
of religion. Some one has written (facetiously, and 
yet with some seriousness) of the ‘dry light of Uni- 
tarianism,” and the “evangelical warmth of Uni- 
versalism.’”’ Out cf the fusion of these two should 
come big things. I am reminded of a line from the 
marriage prayer: ‘‘From out the innumerable multi- 
tudes of men these two have come, have looked into 
each other’s faces and are now one.” 


An Basen age 


Helen Henry 


RIT is springtime, and such a spring as it has 
proved to be this year! Spring in California 
is so elusive, uncertain, wayward and whim- 
sical a maiden that, like time, she must be 
seized by the forelock ere she passes by, madly pur- 
sued by Summer. Indeed, sometimes, unless you 
have been watching for her coming and your eyes are 
sharp, so swiftly is the flower-spangled robe, Spring’s 
gift to Earth, changed to the brown drabness worn 
during the lethargic sway of Summer, you may even 
miss her altogether. And some years, sad to say, so 
capriciously topsy-turvy are the seasons here that 
Summer comes crowding on to the heels of Winter, 
while those who love the Spring can but hope for a 
visit from her next year. Again, so early or so meager 
have been Winter’s gifts of rain that Spring’s flowers 
die a-borning and never leave their earthy beds. 

Such a spring is nct this one. The winter’s rains 
were more generous than for many years, the frosts 
withdrew gallantly and spring’s heralds advanced 
apace. Every indication gave promise of a glorious 
springtime. What more natural, then, than that we, 


Mother and I, lovers of nature in all her moods, mis- 
tresses of our own time, and possessed of maps, a 
good car, and an urge to yield to the lure of the open 
road, should go adventuring through a California 
spring? 

Our objective was to be our beloved Yosemite, 
scene of many other visits and happy memories, but 
an objective to be reached circuitously after several 
detours to visit friends en route and drink in the 
loveliness of the countryside. Our plan was to fol-— 
low the wild flowers, driving leisurely up the coast to 
the San Francisco Bay region, then across and down to 
Yosemite for a few days in that beautiful valley, then 
homeward through the Arvin wild flower fields when > 
they would be at their best. | 

“But I shouldn’t think you’d want to be away 
from home at Easter,’’ objected a friend when we told | 
her of our plan. “But the Valley is always beautiful, 
and it seems to us the ideal spot, with all nature 
awakening just as from an Eastern winter, in which 
to celebrate Easter,” we replied and, impelled by some 
hidden impulse, we prepared for our journey. 
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We were off to a rather late start, sometime after 
noon, twelve days before Easter. The country was 
too beautiful to hurry through; even familiar knolls 
and vacant lots and real estate developments wore an 
unexpected mantle of velvety green, with here and 
there a clump of golden poppies or a patch of blue 
lupine. Each turn of the road brought a new picture, 
repeatedly compared with the familiar brown by which 
we knew the spot. Almost four hours of driving 
found us no farther than Santa Barbara, scarce a 
hundred miles from home. Here we stopped for 
supper and met a Pasadena friend whom we greeted 
as gladly and parted from as reluctantly as though we 
had been long from home and were to be exiled longer. 
Thus does travel make us appreciate our friends and 
all that spells ‘‘home’’ to us. 

The question as to whether to go on a bit, or 
stay the night in Santa Barbara and then be off to an 
early start in the morning, was answered for us, on 
leaving the restaurant, by a glance at the sky. Soft, 
fluffy clouds of rose and amber and gold were piling 
up, partly hidden by the city’s buildings, so, bidding 
our friend good-by, we hastened towaid the open 
country once more. 

Here our road followed close by the sea, now 
near at hand, again looking down from some lofty 
palisade or across rolling cultivated fields. The sun- 
set colors faded softly, the sea darkened, catching the 
last tints in reflected glory. Lights gleamed here and 
there, and we began to think of shelter for the night, 
but still the magie of the evening lured us on. Soon 
all was dark but for the shine of an ethereal light on 
western sky and mirroring sea, broken by fantastic 
cloud masses and the silhouetted bulk of an occa- 
sional headland jutting across sea and sky. 

The road turned and entered Giavota Pass, scene 
of a happy wayside camp one night years ago. With 
a lump in our throats for the absence of those others 
who had camped with us so long ago, and who now 
no longer travel life’s roads with us, we passed on, 
half glad that we could not see the change that must 
have come to our little camp of happy memory. 

Gaviota Pass was a mingling of winding road 
and shadowy masses of the oak trees and scent of wild 
flowers, causing such sincere regret at missing these 
beauties that we drew to a stop at the first likely-look- 
ing place which presented itself. 

A comfortable night in the Auto Court of Buell- 
ton and we were off to a fresh start in the loveliness of 
another day. Fog, which had crept through the pass 
while we slept, was lifting to reveal on every hand an 
almost breath-taking display of color. Everywhere 
was the crisp emerald green of new grass serving as 
background for the most gorgeous panoply of rain- 
bows we had ever witnessed. Here was a field yellow 
with mustard, and there, sweeping up the hillside, 
the slightly deeper yellow of buttercups. Across the 
road the brilliant magenta of red maids, and farther on 
the fields were white, as if visited by a gentle snow- 
storm, with the forget-me-not-like blossoms of the pop- 
corn flower. Now camea pasture with each venerable 
live oak set in a brilliant bed of beautiful golden fiddle- 
neck. We gasped in amazement to see our long- 
familiar friend of inconspicuous, even shabby ap- 
pearance, almost as unworthy of notice by a beauty 
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seeker as a weed, ablaze in a new, undreamed-of glory. 
Yonder, over a knoll on our left, lay a gigantic Persian 
rug, its colors miraculously blended with a skill beyond 
man’s devising. Poppies and red maids, mustard and 
lupine and fiddleneck—and who knew what others?— 
combined in a loveliness that shall be long remembered. 

We made several stops to identify the source of 
some new color, often only to find it some long-familiar 
friend in such luxuriance of growth and brilliancy of 
hue that we had failed to recognize it. The yellow 
violet, or wild pansy, a shy, sweet flower of modest 
growth, was found to be so large that the head could 
searce be hidden by a fifty-cent piece, and the stem 
was fully eighteen inches long. Shooting stars, 
magenta like the red maids, but of softer, more laven- 
der tone, grew to such size and in such numbers that 
they seemed exotic strangers to us. And baby-blue- 
eyes, shyest and most fragile of the flowers of spring, 
were as large as small poppies. 

Dear little baby-blue-eyes, as blue as the sky on a 
cloudless day; we found them by millions—great 
patches and pools and puddles ef sky, nestling in 
hollows among the tall grasses or climbing like step- 
ping stones half-way up a hill toward heaven, whence 
they surely came. 

On every side, look whichever way we might, the 
landscape was drenched in an extravagance of color. 
Nature, the spendthrift, had cast her flower jewels 
with a lavish hand. It is almost useless to try to de- 
scribe it—an attempt must sound like a figment of 
the imagination even to us, were it not impossible to 
merely dream such beauty. 

Thus our day was spent, progressing at a snail’s 
pace for this modern age and slowing even more at 
each turn of the road, exclaiming at the gift each new 
vista brought and vying with each other to identify 
the source of every tint and tone of color on some dis- 
tant hill. 

Late in the afternoon we left the main coastal 
highway near Salinas to visit the Monterey Penin- 
sula. The road wound through gently rolling hills 
that were golden with the little yellow violets, then 
on through a forest of beautiful pines and firs. A fog 
was creeping in and we thought it best to defer viewing 
the famous Seventeen Mile Drive till morning. 

We were fortunate in this postponement, for the 
next day was perfect. The sky was one vast azure 
smile, and the sea sparkled gaily with just enough 
boisterousness to send great blue-green combers 
sweeping beachward to smash upon the rocks into 
glittering fountains of spray. The antics of some 
cormorants on Bird Rock, viewed through the glasses, 
kept us fascinated, and later a group of seals lazily 
sunning themselves drew us to another stop. But 
we must hurry on, though all nature bade us stay. 

Turning northward we found that we were just 
too early for the apple blossoms at Watsonville, but 
the country, especially the little canyon leading north 
from there, was beautiful. Everywhere nature lavish- 
ly displayed her wealth of wild flowers. 

Once more leaving the traveled highway, we 
turned aside at Santa Cruz for Big Basin, home of 
the Coast Redwood, or Sequoia Sempervirens, first 
cousin to the “Big Tree,” the Sequoia Gigantea. 
Here a perfect road, broad, smooth-surfaced, and with 
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beautifully banked turns, contrasted strangely with 
the narrow, rutted, dusty road we remembered from 
ten years before. But had it been as poor as in those 
other days we still should have been well repaid— 
though it must be admitted that modern engineering 
was a great boon to the driver. 

Immediately on leaving Santa Cruz we entered 
the forest, a forest of pine and fir and oak and quaking 
aspen. The road followed a winding stream lined 
with shrubs swelling with new life, and at places the 
branching trees almost met over our heads despite the 
width of the roadway. We were too early here for 
many flowers, but everywhere was a paradise of fresh 
young green. 

Almost before we knew it we had reached the 
redwoods, as they have few sentinels here to warn the 
waytarer of their nearness, seemingly choosing rather 
to grow together in one vast grove. With a gasp of 
wonder at their majestic beauty, a wonder ever old 
yet ever new, we entered the great shadowy temple. 

They stood as we remembered them—what was 
a mere ten years to them!—like great pillars of some 
vast cathedral, towering upward through the dimness 
to sky and sunshine far above. The aisles beneath 
were cool and shadowy, reminiscent of the snows that 
had so recently lain there, and the several deer that 
came to beg us for tidbits were silent as they slipped 
through the sanctuary. Only some distant sounds of 
carpentering gave evidence of human presence and 
foretold the advent of the many visitors who so soon 
would come to pitch their camps. Remembering the 
noise and happy confusion of the summer ten years 
before, it seemed perhaps a bit lonely in the solitude, 
yet never had the great trees so impressed us with 
their ewesome majesty. Yet even in their dignity 
they manifested, with all nature, a stirring of life, an 
intimation of expectancy. Perhaps, despite their 
thousand winters, they, tco, were looking forward to 
the summer as are so many who worship at their 
shrine. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened and, leaving 
the venerable trees with less reluctance than might 
have been the case had not the lowering sun crept 
downward toward a fogbank, we sped on for San Jose. 

During our descent to the places where man 
dwells in everyday existence we chanced upon one of 
those happy experiences that lend zest to touring and 
make up for many a weary mile. Daylight was 
rapidly fading to dusk when our way was barred by a 
detour sign, one of the kind that is decidedly ambigu- 
ous of all instruction except to inform one that the 
way ahead is not to be considered. Which way lay 
San Jose? We were still in the mountains and no 
sign of human habitation was near, so we chose the 
road that seemed to lead in the right direction and 
went bumping and bounding hopefully downward. 

Suddenly, at a turn in the road, there lay before 
us what seemed a bit of fairyland. In the half-light 
of the fading day nestled a tiny glade filled to over- 
flowing with flowers—prune trees in full bloom. So 
thick were they that the first glimpse suggested a 
fragrant snowstorm, and as we dropped to their 
level we could see but a few rods in any direction. 
On our winding road we were lost, smothered in 
flowers. 


A farmer at his plough, jealous of the last bit of 
daylight, assured us we were on the right road, and 
we soon found to our astonishment that we had not 
left our flowery snowstorm when we had left the charm- 
ing little valley. On every hand, farther than the 
eye could penetrate in such level country, lay acres 
and acres of prune trees in the prime of their blos- 
soming. We were in the Santa Clara Valley, famous 
for its prunes, and long after we could no longer see 
beyond the phalanx by the roadside we were aware of 
their fragrant presence. 

We stopped briefly at San Jose for our evening 
meal, then sped northward. We had hoped to be 
with friends at Oakland that evening, but we had 
dallied too long over nature’s loveliness, so we turned 
in at another of those havens for tourists of the road. 

The next day was spent in renewing friendships 
with friends who live high on a hill overlooking all of 
the San Francisco Bay region. We had to take their 
word about the view, for we were treated to one of 
their famous fogs. As the day faded the fog increased 
in density till by dark it was impossible to see across 
the road or to the ground from a second-story window. 
And we had hoped for a view! But we were glad for 
the shelter of a friendly roof in that dripping world. 

Came morning, and still we were enshrouded in a 
thick gray curtain through which near-by trees waved 
fantastic shadowy shapes. Suddenly, toward noon, 
the fog lifted, and San Francisco Bay, lined by tall 
buildings and wharves and warehouses, and dotted 
with ferry boats plying hither and yon and a majestic 
liner just in through the Golden Gate, lay almost at 
our feet. 

We gazed spellbound by the unexpectedness and 
remarkable clarity of the view, then flew to carry out 
the week-end plans, almost abandoned because of the 
weather. Soon, leaving Mother behind with the 
Oakland friends, I was off for Sacramento, about a 
hundred miles away. My road led first over the 
famous Skyline Boulevard east of Oakland, where I 
paused frequently to admire the sapphire bay and 
many-towered cities stretched at my feet, then on 
through the country and across the San Joaquin River 
by the new Antioch toll bridge. The highway here 
was less traveled, the pavement was rough, and the 
road narrow and winding, built high on a dike of the 
Sacramento River, first on one bank, then on the 
other. At one side of the road was the muddy, rush- 
ing water, at full flood, and on the other, perhaps ten 
or fifteen feet below, were farms, for the most part 
quite discouraged-looking. 
tuous, rather uninteresting road sufficed, and I was 
not sorry to reach Sacramento. 

Several inquiries and a bit of searching found my 
friend, whom I had not seen for five and a half years. 
Such a lot of talking as was necessary to make up for 
so much time, and what plans were made for future 
reunions not so far apart! 

Next morning I visited the Congregational 
church of Sacramento, founded about the time of the 
gold rush. Later, despite the fact that it was Sunday 
as time was short my friend and her husband showed 
me through Sutter’s Fort, in the heart of the present 
city. Here one may find anything from Conestoga 
wagons to inkwells, and from lace steckings (quite a 
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modern note, though they were seldom seen by other 
than the wearer) to whiskey bottles, all pertaining to 
the pioneer days of the Golden State. 

A drive into the country west of the city was 
memorable for the glorious view of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Seemingly rising straight ug from the grassy plain 
and apparently but a few miles distant, a serrated line 
of snowy peaks, white from base to crown, extended 
as far as eye could see to north and south. In reality, 
the nearest peaks were some seventy-five miles away, 
though my friend assured me that never, in all her 
life, had she seen them so clear and beautiful. 

The view of the Snowy Mountains made me im- 
patient to reach my chosen goal, Yosemite, and re- 
minded me that I had lingered overlong, so, bidding 
my friends farewell, I turned once more toward Oak- 
land, this time taking the more traveled highway which 
leads through Davis, where the Agricultural School 
of the University of California is located. Here I 
delayed a bit longer to visit an old school friend, now 
head of the English department, but as our last meet- 
ing was separated from the present by a matter of 
months rather than years, I was soon on my way 
again after a hasty tour of the campus, including the 
blooded stock and the experimental barns. 

It was not long before darkness overtook me, but 
the road was well signed and as there was little to see 
I made good time, only to lose half an hour waiting 
foraferry. Once more on the south shore of that arm 
of the Bay which is the union of the two rivers, I was 
soon on familiar ground and ere long tound myself on 
the Skyline Boulevard. Nature had been kind and 
there was no fog (I dread to think of the consequences 
if one were to attempt to drive Snake Road—appro- 
priately named—under such conditions as we had had 
two nights before). The night was perfect, and be- 
fore me was a myriad of lights sparkling like dia- 
monds on black velvet, with a great patch of empty 
darkness where lay the bay. The twinkling lights 
stretched north and south till cut off by foothills near 
at hand, and lay dancing even unto my very feet. 
Tearing myself away from such enchantment at 
last, I hastened to find our friends’ house—no small 
task among the maze of roads—to repoct my safe 
arrival and to return with Mother and our friends 
to share the fairyland ot lights. 

Monday morning saw us off bright and early for 
the long run to Yosemite. Once more we climbed to 
the Skyline Drive, pausing for a farewell look or so at 
the sparkling blue waters of the bay, then dropping 
down through a winding canyon to the toot of Mount 
Diablo. Here again we found great fields of color, 
the blue of lupine, the magenta of red maids, the pale 
lemon of mustard, the yellow of wild coreopsis, and the 
deep gold of poppies. vo 

A little south of Stockton we joined the main 1n- 
land highway at Manteca. Here, in the great valley 
of the San Joaquin, the country is devoted to more 
intensive agriculture, so we missed the great fields of 
flowers on which our eyes had been feasting. However, 
there being less of interest to see we made better time, 
and soon found ourselves at Merced, the gateway to 
Yosemite. ; 

After a hasty lunch, for we were at last impatient 
to reach our destination, we were off once more over 
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the beautiful new All-Year Highway which gives 
access now to the enchanted valley at any season. The 
road led eastward through a series of green fields 
dotted with irregular patches of meadowfoam. In 
every hollow and up every little furrow grew the 
fragile white blossoms, of such delicacy yet in such 
numbers that they resembled banks of late-lingering 
snow which we half expected to melt before our very 
eyes. 

Farther on our road wound through the foothills 
covered with velvety young grass, splashed with colors 
of a multitude of wild flowers, and dotted with live 
oaks each in its new dress of tresh and tender green. 
Here again we found the baby-blue-eyes, of surprising 
size, each little azure cup mirroring the color of the 
cloudless sky above. In several spots the fields were 
flooded with a lake of these little flowers. 

As we climbed higher we reached the first of the 
yellow pines, but were a bit disappointed to find that 
they did not presage a cooler climate, as the day re- 
mained warm and there was still no hint of the snow 
which we hoped to see. Presently we found ourselves 
going downhill, a situation which continued, with but 
few breaks, for some miles. How could we climb into 
the mountains by going downhill? At last, at the 
foot of a long grade, we reached the spot where Bear 
Creek, the stream which we had been following, joins 
the Merced River, and once more we began to climb. 

On, on we went over the fine wide highway which 
shared, with the railroad and the turbulent stream, 
the base of a canyon almost bare of vegetation for 
many miles. Far up above us stretched the red-brown 
rocks, and in the river beside us lay stones of giant size. 
It would have been a stern, uncompromising way but 
for the presence of the shrubs known as red-bud, or 
Judas tree, which, again and again, from the river’s 
bank or beside the road, flaunted their heraldry of 
spring. Varying in hue from rose-pink through ma- 
genta to deep red-purple, it burst upon our vision 
with repeated unexpectedness at each turn of the road. 

* * * 
A READING MOTHER 
I had a mother who read to me 
Sagas of pirates who scoured the sea, 
Cutlasses clutched in their yellow teeth, 
“Blackbirds” stowed in the hold beneath. 


I had a mother who read me lays 

Of ancient and gallant and golden days: 
Stories of Marmion and Ivanhoe, 
Which every boy has a right to know. 


I had a mother who read me the tales 

Of Gelert, that hound of the hills of Wales,. 
True to his trust till his tragic death, 
Faithfulness blent with his final breath. 


I had a mother who read me things 

That wholesome life to the boy heart brings— 
Stories that stir with an upward touch. 

Oh, that each mother of boys were such! 


You may have tangible wealth untold; 
Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold. 
Richer than I you can never be— 
I had a mother who read to me. 
Strickland Gillian. 
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2 15) We are all up against hard times, but recent 
~ 'éysi appeals to ministers and laymen of our 
churches show that the “I'll be hanged if 
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(oy eh RISES reveal the strength that means success. 
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T’ll be licked” spirit is dominant among us. 
this spirit which will make us win over the present 
situation and help us to go forward. 

The evidence of this is rapidly piling up in the 


headquarters office. By way of encouragement to 
all of us, the following samples are given: 


Increase in Membership 

The reports of new members received into our 
churches, and of course many have failed to report, 
show that for the period including Easter, 1932, there 
was an. increase of over thirty per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 19381. Twenty-two 
churches reported that they reached or exceeded the 
ten per cent increase recommended at the Buffalo 
Convention. 

Concerning Our Japan Mission 

The discussion regarding our work in Japan has 
produced real results. Some advised curtailment or 
withdrawal, but an overwhelming majority was in- 
sistent on continuing the work in Japan. To be 
exact, only one correspondent in five was in favor of 
delaying or refusing the return of Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
to Japan, while the others were in favor of their im- 
mediate return. 

In addition to the above, many have backed up 
their convictions with checks or promises to pay—a 
very practical way of casting a ballot for continuance. 
For example: 

One minister writes: ‘I wish I could co-operate 
by making Rockefellerian contributions from my own 
pocket. J can not do much. But, just to prove my 
good-will, I am willing to add $10 to thesum Mrs.—— 
and IJ are already giving.” 

Another minister who has been a very generous 
supporter of the work in the past writes: “For my 
part, I stand ready to continue as before the fullest 
measure of support within my power.” 

Another writes: “My church, so far as I know, 
will continue to be numbered among the largest con- 
tributors to our Church Extension funds.” 

A minister’s widow writes: “I am enclosing check 
for $5 to be used for Japan missionary work. Of 
course I wish it could be larger. Too bad we have 
some good Universalist people who are not having a 
bit of interest for this worth-while work. I hope that 
many of them will have a change of heart before 
another year rolls by.” 

A minister who receives a salary of less than $500 


per year sends in a contribution of $10 and writes: - 


“We are sending this draft and we want our vote for 
continuance of Japan work to register.” 

One minister who receives a salary of less than 
$900 per year sends in a check for $10 and ‘says: 
“Mother and I wish to say, ‘Yes, keep our workers in 
Japan.’ We wish we could pay the salary of one 
person, but as that is impossible we put our bit into the 
General International Church Extension Fund.” 


The Spirit That Dominates Us 


A layman writes: “I am enclosing a check for 
$15 for the Japan Mission in response to the article 
in the Leader of March 5, I regret it is not much larg- 
er, but the demands for help are so many that I have 
to limit the amount. 
scribers when the Japan Mission was first started, and 
am much interested in it. It should not stop.” 

Another minister on a meager salary writes: “I 
enclose a small check for the Japan Mission. I wish I 
could have sent it before and I wish it were larger now, 
but when your expenses have for some time been 
larger than your earnings there are some things one 
can not do.” 

“As the body apart from the spirit is dead, 
even so faith apart from works is dead.” 

Loyalty Sunday Offering 

The response to the appeals for a Loyalty Sun- 
day offering for the Church Extension work of the 
General Convention is highly gratifying. Our people 
“have a mind to work” and a “will to win.” 

Four district meetings of representatives of local 
churches with officers of the Convention have been 
held up to date. In each of these meetings condi- 
tions have been discussed, questions answered and 
complete information given. The response has been 
whole-hearted and immediate. “This can and must 
be done,”’ say our people. 

In addition to personal assurances of co-opera- 
tion—and therefore of success—ministers are writing 
in to headquarters such messages as: ‘‘We are with 
you.” “T believe in your plan thoroughly. The 
National Memorial Church must be in it. I shall do 
all in my power by leadership and personal contribu- 
tion to make it a success.”” ‘The board (of our local 
church) voted to raise the Loyalty Day offering at 
the annual meeting on April 26.” ‘I am planning on 
a contribution of at least $100 to this offering,” says 
another minister. 

We are receiving many reports like the following: 

“Our annual parish meeting voted to observe 
Sunday, May 15, as Loyalty Sunday, when a special 
offering for the emergency fund of the General Con- 
vention will be received.” 

“T have received an S.O. S. from headquarters. 
The insistent message I have passed on to the trustees, 
and their answer is an authorization of a special col- 
lection to be taken on Sunday, May 15.” 

L’Envoi 

Friends, we all have problems, serious and per- 
plexing, but we are facing them with courage and 
spirit. Clarence DeMar, the famous Marathon run- 
ner, has been quoted as saying: “It’s not the first 
twenty-four miles, but the last mile of the run which 
I dread.’”’ It’s the last long pull, and strong pull, 
and pull together, that tries our faith and stamina. 
Perhaps this time of testing is going to prove whether 
or not we have any right to continue as a church. 
And we shall continue and grow stronger through our 
efforts. Let us have faith and hope! 

Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, 


I was one of the original sub-. 


May 7, 19382 ! 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LII. 


A Trip to Meet the Spring 


Johannes 


—IARD though it may be on the motor car in- 
N} dustry, we remain in the ranks of the con- 
servative folk who leave their cars in the 
x country. 
Last year when we wanted the car to use in 
Washington for a month, a nephew drove it to Phila- 
delphia, where I picked it up. This year I went after 
it myself, and had one of those trips which are all the 
more fascinating because of the element of the un- 
expected. 

On my half day in Cobleskill I ran up to the farm, 
or rather ran part way on the hard road, and crawled, 
slid,. slipped, halted, backed, in the mud for the rest 
of the way as far as we could go. 

The four miles of macadam road are as good in 

the spring as in the summer, although on this six- 

teenth day of April snow came in squalls all day. 
But the dirt road was at its worst, which is saying 
something. 

My brother ran me up to the farm, as my car 
was freshly washed for the Washington trip. The 
dirt road has been ‘‘stoned”’ in years past, but where 
the clay is especially soft the stone after a while sinks 
out of sight. My brother drove with great care, 
looking ahead to see where ruts led. Once he backed 
some distance to get out of a rut which led into deep 

mud, and started over in a rut that carried us past on 
the side of the road. All our labor was in vain, for 
we stuck on a little rise half a mile from the farm. 
‘Luckily we could back out. In a stony pasture we 
turned and went back. We have two strings to our 
bow, however, in getting to the farm. Instead of 
following the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle 
(our dirt road), we can follow the cther two sides of 
modern macadam and walk down to the farm from a 
point half a mile above it. This is what we did, or 
rather what I did. My brother dropped me and went, 
back to business, and I walked down the mountain 
through the woods and pasture lot, escorted by two 
beautiful bluebirds, which flew ahead from tree to 
tree all the way down. I had to detour around a few 
veteran snowbanks, but for the most part the ground 
was bare. The grass was turning green. In wet 
places it already was green. There were little rills, 
rivulets, brooks, creeks, in a hundred places where it is 
dry in summer. The new ditches in the big pasture, 
dug last fall, were working to capacity. There was a 
roaring torrent coming down the side of the Summit 
road and reaching Stony Creek by a dash across the 
lower corner of one of our fields. Crows and jays 
saluted me, a dear little phoebe flirted her tail at me, 
field sparrows and song sparrows furnished the music, 
and a chickadee gave me a cheery good morning. 
Twice the sun came out and went. back behind dark 
clouds, twice a swirling snow storm struck me, in that 
one short walk. 

In the back yard of the farmhouse the lilies we 
had planted last August were coming up, and green 
things showed up in the Madame’s garden, but a 


snowbank lay on the side porch. Not a soul was 
around, nor did any one appear when I sent up a col- 
umn of smoke from the kitchen stove, Indian fashion, 
as a signal to our helper up the side of the opposite 
hill. I had the whole place to myself. 

In two hours I was to meet my brother at the 
lower end of the dirt road that had baffled us in the 
morning, but what with inspecting the house, the 
barns, the wood cellar, filling the birds’ feeding trays, 
and calling on neighbors, I was forty minutes late as 
I started down the valley on foot. My brother, 
reaching the rendezvous at the appointed time, had 
started up the dirt road again in his car, and in get- 
ting out of a rut went into a ditch and spent forty 
minutes in being hauled out. Inquiring of the man 
who hauled him out if he had seen me, the man re- 
plied that I had gone by in an automobile. My 
brother then started back, I coming along just in 
time to see him disappear. 

My brother held to the theory that the man did 
not know who he was and so could not know who his 
brother was. I held to the more reasonable theory 
that the man had seen me go down the valley in my 
brother’s car when we came back from our first un- 
successful attempt to get to the farm that way. 

Luckily I am known in that region, and the first 
man to pass when I reached the stone road stopped 
with a great screeching of brakes and took me to 
town. I had had the finest walk with the muddiest 
walking and the most diversified weather of the year. 

If there be those who would shrug their shoulders 
over having a home up such a road, let me say that 
we expect to have a good stone read all the way— 
soon. It has been promised for fifteen years. It has 
been listed for four or five years. Before every 
election all the loyal electors in our valley receive 
new assurances about it. We have faith in our fellow 
men and we know it will come before we go to the 
happy hunting grounds. But not all will be gain 
when it comes. There is adventure in going into the 
ditch and having Dobbin and Old Gray haul us out. 
There is health and strength in mud, and rest for tired 
nerves in exhilarating first-hand contact with Mother 
Nature. 

When I started that afternoon for Washington, 
four hundred miles away, I was ready for the ride. 
As the wind howled and the snow swirled I appreciated 
the protection of the glass. And there was not a 
foot of the distance that was not along a perfect road 
bed. After being stuck on a bad road in the morning 
one appreciated a good road in the afternoon. 

Usually we have gone to Washington by Albany 
and the Hudson Valley, or through the Catskill 
Mountains. This time I went southwest along our 
valley road a hundred miles to Binghamton, where I 
stayed over night, and then made a little over three 
hundred miles to Washington the next day in one 
jump. 
It was cold in Binghamton—a rough stormy 
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night, too rough to go out to call on our minister or 
for him to come out to call on me, but not too rough 
for a good chat over the telephone. 

I was in bed by eight and up at five. A tele- 
graph messenger, a drummer and a porter sat sprawling 
in the lobby chairs. The night clerk sat leaning on a 
desk with his head on his arms. An all night lunch 
room across the street stood ready for business. It 
was a sharp morning, and made sharper by the gusty 
northwest wind, but the streets were dry. By 5.35 
I was ready, and the little car moved quickly out of 
town. 

In the development of the motor roads of the 
country one of the really great projects has been the 
building of the Susquehanna Trail from Niagara 
Falls across southwestern New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to Washington, D. C., a distance of 
434 miles. 

This trail runs down the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, while the route from Cobleskill and Bing- 
hamton follows the north branch, and the two trails, 
like the two rivers, unite near Sunbury, Pa. 

The north branch of the Susquehanna rises in 
Otsego Lake at Cooperstown, N. Y., only twenty- 
eight miles from my old home. Eight miles from 
Cobleskill I went over a watershed which brought me 
on to the Schenevus Creek, which leads down to the 
Susquehanna, only twenty miles away. The curving 
banks of this river and the valley that it has made for 
itself are as picturesque as any in America. Never 
very wide, at places it narrows so that there is room 
for little more than the river andthe road. The hills, 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet above the water, 
are covered with dense forest much of the way through 
Pennsylvania. One wonders at the amount of wild 
country that we have left so near to our great eastern 
cities. It is the country of the Alleghany Mountains, 
the old hunting ground of the Susquehannock Indians 
after whom the river is named. The Susquehanna 
Trail once was in fact a trail by which the southern 
tribes went north to the Council Seat of the Five 
Nations in New York State. 

In one of the places where the valley widens out 
stands the little village of Hop Bottom. A few miles 
away is Brooklyn. I had hoped to attend service at 
one of the Universalist churches of these communities, 
but it was too early. Not a citizen of Hop Bottom 
was astir. Not even smoke was ascending from 
breakfast fires. I was too early for them. At eleven 
o’clock when I did pull up at a little church, not one of 
ours, however, to worship with the people, I was 
discouraged by an enormous sign, ‘Salvation Through 
the Blood’—and went on. I do not deny that 
salvation comes through self-sacrifice. I do not 
fail to recognize the truth back of the insistence that 
these people make, but I had been watching the sun 
sparkling on the wind-whipped waters of the old river, 
and J was in no mood for any declaration that Shick- 
shinny or Shamokin held the keys of salvation, and 
no one else. 

There is a good way to avoid the long suburbs 
of Scranton, but I wanted to see the very heart of the 
hard coal regions, and perhaps hear our minister who 
is doing such good work in Scranton, but again it was 
too early—just past seven. I had to express my re- 


ligion in Scranton by carrying a fireman home with 
his two dozen fresh eggs and carrying a small boy to 
mass at St. Jchn’s German Catholic Church. 

“My, you have far to go,” said the small boy. 
So it seemed to me, but by mid-afternoon I was in 
Washington. 

One of the historic wide parts of the Susquehanna 
Valley is called the Wyoming Valley, a corruption of 
a Delaware Indian word meaning “large plains.” 

Near Wilkesbarre I pulled up to see the monu- 
ment which commemorates the Wyoming massacre 
of 1778, when Indians, Tories and British defeated the 
old men and boys who were guarding the valley, be- 
sieged 400 of them in ‘Forty Fort,’’ induced them to 
surrender and then tortured and butchered most of 
them. 

Back of that chapter in the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and after it lies the history of the 
Pennamite-Yankee War—a series of bloody battles 
and long drawn out court proceedings between settlers 
who held title under land grants from Connecticut 
and settlers who held title from Penn and his suc- 
cessors. The Five Nations of New York really made 
the trouble by selling the valley to a Connecticut 
land company and later repudiating the sale. If we 
think we have troubles now, we had better read again - 
the old story of the Battle of Rampart Rocks, where | 
three hundred Yankees defeated seven hundred Penn-. 
sylvanians on Christmas Day, 1775. Lest some | 
Pennsylvanian fly at me for this passing reference, let 
me hasten to add that Pennsylvania got a final verdict | 
trom the United States Circuit Court. That is how 
it happens that Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, is no) 
longer a part of Litchfield County, Connecticut. 
That is how it happens also that some of us have faith | 
that courts can settle disputes better than bullets—_ 
whether the argument is between France and Germany 
or between Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

The clocks were striking noon when I rolled 
slowly down the lovely water front of Harrisburg and) 
turned over the bridge to take the route to Gettys-} 
burg. The clocks were striking one when I entered 
the little Pennsylvania town which boasts of the: 
high-water mark of Lee’s invasion of the North. 
On the big open roads I could run forty and forty-five} 
miles an hour—fast for me, but slow for the majority. 
At least it carried me to Washington a day ahead of! 
what I had figured on. I had a bowl of soup at | 
Gettysburg and pushed on. Now I began to meet} 
the Sunday afternoon motorists, kept in by the cold 
winds of the morning. Now also I began to see an) 
occasional bush or shrub half leafed out. The last 
snow on the mountain tops was just above Harrisburg,| 
the first peach trees in blossom were near Frederick, || 
Maryland. The sun began to show some power and 
I took off my overcoat. The spring was running to 
meet me. 

Just out of Frederick I picked up a fine-lookin 
stout built man, perhaps thirty years of age, carrying; 
a heavy black bag. I supposed I had taken in some 
one fairly well to do, but all he had in the world wa 
in the bag. He had come from Oil City in north 
western Pennsylvania, and by a little inquiry I dis4| 
covered he had not one cent to his name. Wha 
bothered him was that the friend to whom he wa 
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going in Washington had given him his telephone 
number but not his street address. How could he 
call him up? I fixed all that. He had had interest- 
ing experiences coming down. A superintendent of 
an all night filling station had let him pass the coldest 
and blackest hours of the night with him. A car 
with four in had stopped on seeing him and a lady had 
got out of the front seat to make three on the back seat 
so that there would be room for him in front. They 
were Jews from New Mexico going to New York, there 
to. store their car and sail for Europe on a three monthg’ 
vacation. People able to go first-class on a liner took 
a big man into their crowded car to give him a lift. 
And they were Jews! And they were from that God- 


No Easy Way 


forsaken, gun-toting, rattlesnake-infested desert (as 
we think of it), named New Mexico. 

I brought my man in past the Country Clubs 
near Washington, down congested Connecticut Ave- 
nue to one of the main intersections of the city, and 
left him with enough to tide him over his crisis—I 
who never give a nickel to a beggar on the street. 

I came too fast to see much of Pennsylvania, 
but I shall go that way again, much slower probably, 
for the Madame will be along. But I shall never for- 
get the beauty of the Susquehanna Valley on that 
cold April Sunday, when winter was making his last 
stand against the steady but sure advance of a belated 
spring. 


Out of Chaos 


James M. Yard 


FHS essay is sure to be pessimistic, but if so 

fo} it is only because I am trying to look at 
the world as it is. A pessimist has recently 
been defined as one who knows what is 
going on. 

Two years ago this article started out to be a 
discussion of religious chaos. Since then our con- 
fusion has been worse confounded. We are confused 
not only in our religious thinking. There are plenty 
of books about God—and they exist not because of 
our great interest in religion, but because of our 
confusion. We do not accept authority; we do not 
know, and up to the present very few of our leaders 
dare to say just what they think. 

But not only is there religious chaos, we are dis- 
covering that we are in the midst of a terrific social 
revolution that is influencing every class of society 
and every phase of life. Mr. Lippmann’s “A Preface 
to Morals” and some of Bertrand Russell’s books have 
described and furnished evidence of a chaotic state of 
our thinking about morals. We have political and 
business graft; we have prohibition in all its phases; 
we have stock market gambling—ethical confusion. 
We have no Ten Commandments, no Ark of the 
Covenant, no Mercy Seat. 

And recently we have had a book by the Dean of 
Harvard called “Business Adrift.” Even a man 
like Thomas Chadbourne, a New York banker, says 
“the capitalistic system is on trial.” Charles Beard 
and Stuart Chase write books about plans, saying we 
have no plan. There is economic confusion. 

Truly we are living in a difficult intellectual 
climate. But it may be that only a change of climate 
in all our thinking will suffice to do away with some of 
the evils of our present day. Some of the evils seem 
to be insuperable. But I suppose pre-historic man 
thought the mammoth was unconquerable. He 
was until the climate changed and he disappeared. 

I am not willing to believe that this is the end of 
what we call civilization, if civilization means com- 
fortable living and gentle manners. If it means 
merely comfortable living and gentle manners for a 
few and drudgery and starvation for the many, then 
I hope this is the end. I think we certainly have 
come to the end of an epoch. A great historical age 
has come to a close and we are trying to move over 


into another period that will be quite different. In 
short, I hope that what we are enduring is birth pangs 
and not death pangs. I suspect a change is coming 
over social, religious, and business institutions such as 
occurred, for example, when man first emerged from 
the brute. We are in a new world and can not be- 
come quickly adjusted. 

What has caused all this change and this chaotic 
thinking? 

1. We have been detached from the soil. Our 
culture is a rural culture; our family system grew up 
on the farm; our religion was wrought out under 
the wide sky; our laws were made by and for farmers. 
Our miraculous machines have drawn us into cities, 
detached us from the soil, hidden the sky from our 
eyes, and we do not know how to live under such con- 
ditions. 

2. Rapid transportation is confusing not to 
individuals but to the whole of society. Exploration 
and emigration have detached us from our mother 
countries. National cultures have been torn asunder. 
We often hear lecturers rejoicing in the fact that the 
world has become unified. But that is part of our 
trouble. We live so close together that a break-down 
anywhere confuses us all. Germany comes to the end 
of her rope and Mr. Hoover has to declare a mora- 
torium. Japan and China go to war and the whole 
Western world is involved. We do not know yet 
how to act in a unified whole. Japan does net know 
how to act. She acts as though she were living in the 
old days of the Shoguns. 

3. Anthropologists, sociologists, and archeolo- 
gists have rifled the Ark of the Covenant, and they 
are the agents of social dissolution. For our grand-_ 
fathers the Christian religion was the only way of 
salvation, and they had no doubt about it. For the 
grandfathers of the present Jews the Jewish religion 
was the only one acceptable to God, and they had no 
doubt about it. For the grandfathers of present day 
Mohammedans and Buddhists their way was the only 
way, and they had no doubt about it. 

But their grandchildren have studied Compara- 
tive Religion. They have studied Comparative 
Morality. They have discovered that moral customs 
and state laws and religions grow and develop as men 
live together. They have no belief that these human 
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institutions were given them by some superhuman 
wisdom. There is, therefore, lacking the note of 
authority that kept people in line fifty years ago. 

These changes are too sudden and too terrific. 
No man can grapple them. Truly the acids of mod- 
ernity have bitten deeply into our very souls. The 
result? Whether we like it or not, we are in the midst 
of social revolution. A typhoon is sweeping over 
our whole social system. 

4. In thinking of the causes of our present chaos 
we must not forget the World War. It destroyed 
lives; it destroyed wealth; it destroyed values and 
ideals. As one has put it: “To have lived through 
those years is forever to have lost the pristine faith 
of youth in an ordered and glamorous universe, and to 
live on the edge of doubt as to the security of civili- 
zation.” That is chaos. 

We have struggled for years to pay the war 
debts in dollars. We are becoming ever more keenly 
aware that we have been and are continuing to pay 
for the war in moral ideals. We killed men by the 
millions without a quiver until the very value of life 
itself was questioned. Human values were not im- 
portant, so crime has grown apace. During the war 
and immediately after, industry went in for profits— 
regardless. The world became obsessed with the de- 
sire for money and what it would buy. 

All these things together have produced moral, 
relizious, intellectual, and economic chaos. Perhaps 
we could sum it all up and describe it as a profound 
and terrible intellectual revolution. Intellectually 
everything is upside down. Foundations shift. 

There can be nc easy solution to the problems that 
face us in all human realms, whether in religion, or 
education, or industry, or international affairs. We 
do not like to tackle difficult jobs. Machinery has 
made life complex, but it has also made it easy. 
When we want water we turnatap. When we want 
ice we-turn an electric switch on the frigidaire. If 
we desire to travel a thousand miles we sit in a most 
comfortable car and push a little button with our toes. 
If we have trouble with the icebox or the car we call 
in an expert and raise no questions. 

There seem to be no experts with any authority 
in the intellectual and moral realm. I suspect that 
one difficulty is that our leaders are too timid. Very 
few speak courageously or even think daringly. I 
recall vividly what was said a year ago at the end of 
an address in which I had given expression to some of 
the above ideas. ‘‘You have described the chaos 
very well and have shown why we are confused, but 
you have not shown us the way out.” I did not show 
the way out partly because I did not see any path 
ahead, and partly because I did not dare to shock my 
hearers too profoundly. 

Another difficulty in doing any real thinking on 
such problems is that we are determined at all hazards 
to preserve an institution—it may be our banking 
system, the Methodist Church, or the Republican 
Party. So when in our thinking we come to the place 
where »f we are to go forward we must consider the 
possibility of a world without the Episcopal Church 
or our present industrial system, we get dizzy and our 
minds utterly refuse to function. We do not fear 
the falling of the sky if the Buddhist Church should 


cease to exist, but we simply dare not contemplate a 
world without our own particular religion. 

The people who have gone beyond chaos and have 
become adjusted in some degree to this immense and 
swiftly changing world, are those courageous souls 
who have dared to think of a world without the con- 
finements of their religion, or their political party, 
or our present economic system. 

1. The way out of intellectual and social chaos, 
therefore, is by frank, courageous thinking and speak- 
ing. Courage clarifies the atmosphere. That is dif- 
ficult in a country for the most part as conservative 
and tradition bound as is the United States. For 
example, a woman is queer and not acceptable socially 
if she has any original ideas about prohibition, war or 
race. Unless we think freely in an utterly untram- 
meled way we shall merely muddle around in our 
chaos. 

2. The way out of our economic chaos, as we 
have been told again and again during the past year, 
is by realistic, scientific planning. Modern men face 
no problem that is greater than that of their aggre- 
gate existence. How can we live in some kind of de- 
cent harmony with our fellow men when the size 
and intricacies of our social machinery tends con- 
tinually to aggravate the vices which make human 
life inhuman? How shall we bring the life of great 
political and social groups under the dominion of 
conscience and moral law? These are problems on 
which hang the future of civilization. 

We plan our machinery. We carry on unflinch- 
ing research in methods of producing steel or silk, 
but when it comes to human problems we hesitate. 
Julian Huxley in a recent number of Harpers told a 
very pointed and fascinating story about how planning 
brought prosperity back to Fiji. The plan cost a 
great deal of time and money and almost infinite 
patience, but it was carried out to completion. It, 
however, involved moths and not men. 

“The men are still alive and active who brought 
prosperity back to Fiji. It had already been dis- 
covered that the cause of the trouble was a little 
moth—very beautiful, with violet wings—whose 
grubs devoured the leaves of the palm trees; and it 
prospered so alarmingly because in Fiji it had no 
parasite enemies. Three biologists were appointed 
to find a parasite. They searched the remote corners 
of the Pacific. At last they found, in the Malay 
States, not the same moth, but a closely related 
species, which was provided with its natural com- 
plement of parasites, notably a kind of fly. It was 
not easy to bring the parasites the long distance to 
Fiji, for they do not hibernate, and so must be fed 
and tended all the time. They had to be provided 
with living moth-caterpillars, and these, in turn, had 
to be provided with newly-sprouted coconuts, grown 
in specially built cages. As there was no direct 
communication from this part of the Malay States 
to Fiji, a steamer had to be chartered for the voyage. 

“By these means, three hundred precious parasitic 
flies were in 1925 safely landed in Fiji. These were 
bred on the caterpillars of the Fiji coconut moth, and > 
within twelve months had increased to thirty-two 
thousand. Then the liberation of the parasites be- 
gan, and they went to their work with such gusto | 
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that by 1928 at least four-fifths of the coconut-moth 
caterpillars of Fiji were parasitized and, therefore, came 
to nothing. By 1929 the coconut-moth, which threat- 
ened to ruin the archipelago, had become reduced to 
the status of a minor nuisance.” 


! 


Until our intellectual, industrial, and political 
leaders are willing to plan as courageously and deal 
as unfalteringly with problems involving human re- 
lations and economic systems, we shall never find any 
path out of our present unendurable confusion. 


The Mount of Transfiguration 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


We are grateful for the privilege of publishing the 
“Installation Sermon and Charge to the Minister” of 
the Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong of the South 
Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., upon the 
occasion of the installation of the Rev. M. Stephen 
James as the twenty-sixth minister of the First Church in 
Albany (Reformed Protestant Dutch Church), Wednes- 
day, April 20. The old pulpit of this church was 
brought over from Holland in 1656. 

The voice of a Congregational minister in a Re- 
formed church is caught up by a Universalist journal 
and sent broadcast because it is a voice dealing with 
those universal truths on which all of us must build. 

The Editor. 


And behold, there talked with him two men, who 
were Moses and Elijah; who appeared in glory and 
spake of his decease which he was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem. Luke 9:30, 


mmiIAVE you ever read any Japanese poetry? 
In Japanese poetry a word or two will 
conjure up in the Japanese mind a wealth of 
suggestion that the Occidental mind would 
require reams of paper to describe. How very much 
is said, for instance, in these short lines: 


Since Iam convinced | 

That reality is in no way 

Real, 

How am I to admit that dreams are dreams? 


Would that not form an excellent Japanese paraphrase 
of St. Paul’s word, “The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal?” 

Occasional incidents in Jesus’ life stand out with 
a wealth of suggestion, like a Japanese poem. In the 
story of the Transfiguration we have an incident with 
three characters, Moses, Elijah, Jesus. To the mind, 
however, that views the incident with some imagina- 
tion, there is presented, not three characters only, but 
three mighty forces, the first two combined into a 
mightier third. Or the incident might suggest two 
fundamental, determining questions, and a resultant 
answer. ‘To still another there might be suggested a 
combination of the foregoing, even as some people can 
see far more deeply into the significance of a great 
work of art than do others. 

The suggestion that comes to me to-night, how- 
ever, on this historic occasion of the installation of 
my friend and brother into the pastorate of this old 
church, is all of that which I have already mentioned 
plus the idea that this pulpit on every Sunday ought 
to be a Mount of Transfiguration where the disciples 
of the Lord shall see life glorified even in a time of 
grave crisis. 

The man blessed with the privilege of being a 
minister of our Lord Jesus Christ stands in the place 


of Christ to proclaim the good news of the Kingdom. 
That man must somehow bring to his people a vision 
of the eternal realities, of the glory of life even in 
death, cf the supreme values that must be the prime 
concern. In order to do this he must bring into his 
pulpit Sunday after Sunday, God helping him, such a 
message as shall make him, the appointed of God, re- 
flect the majesty and the glory of his Master, the in- 
terpreter of life. 

Now that is no easy task. It means far more 
than just a half hour’s discourse, however eloquent. 
It means that back of that discourse must be two de- 
termining elements, two fundamental questions: Is it 
right? Is it necessary? The two questions are not 
alike by any means. 

Moses, in this great incident of the Transfigura- 
tion, represents, to my mind, the question, “Is it 
right?” The great law-giver, the creator of the code 
of life, he of course represents such a question. The 
answer to the question rests back upon the sanctions 
of life that have been gained through the past ex- 
periences of man. No man can answer the deep 
questions of life without summoning the past to his 
aid. Walt Whitman says: 

The Past—the dark unfathom’d retrospect! 

The teeming gulft—the sleepers and the shadows! 

The past—the infinite greatness of the past! 

For what is the present after all but a growth out of the past? 
That is just it! The present is only an outgrowth of 
the past. The present is not a result of revolution 
but of evolution. To-day is to-morrow’s past. 

The Church is a conservator of the best out of 
the past experience of men. There is a certain norm 
of right, a certain fundamental base from which we 
can not go if we would build a lasting temple. There 
is a bedrock of moral truth. The minister of the 
Lord Jesus must be an interpreter of that truth, must 
be a revealer of that bedrock. As he speaks his mes- 
sage the disciples of Jesus must be made to see that 
on one hand stands Moses as his strong support. 

But that bedrock becomes encrusted with all 
sorts of customs and traditions that have no longer 
any value, though they may have acquired a certain 
distinction because of age. The fundamental, basic 
truth has been hedged about by a bulwark of laws in 
the attempt to protect that truth. To my mind Eli- 
jah stands for the question, “Is it necessary?” It is 
the task of the minister of to-day to ask “Is it neces- 
sary?” that is, have we buried the truth beneath a 
mass of man-made formulas and interpretations to the 
extent that the vital power of that basic truth can 
not.do its creative work in the world? 

Law must not remain static. There must be 
growth, but a growth based upon a living truth. 
Some writer, I have forgotten who it was or where 
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the article appeared, said recently concerning a Su- 
preme Court appointment of President Hoover, that 
the Court to-day is far more liberal and far less literal 
than it has ever been. It is more constructive and 
less conservative. It is taking the intent of the law 
as the base of its consideration rather than the letter 
of the law. There is felt to-day the sanctions of 
changed conditions which make, not only possible, 
but mandatory, that the old order change, giving 
place to new. In other words, law in itself is now 
recognized not to be sufficient. There must be vision, 
intelligence, wise interpretation, and prophetic in- 
sight. Law is a service from the past. Law has 
grown out of the past experiences of men. But to be 
a slave to the law of the past would indeed be a calam- 
ity for men and_nations. Law should also mean a 
service for the future. Law should never be a hin- 
drance to an upward development, but only a safe- 
guard against retrogression, a guard rail along the 
steep upward climb of man’s ascending achievement 
in this great experiment of creating a Godlike social 
order. 

So, the minister as he ascends his pulpit to bring 
his message must feel also the consciousness that with 
him stands Elijah, the impassioned prophet of God, 
the man who looks forward to the new day, the man 
who dares to face the raw issues of his day and to 
deal with them in no uncertain terms. The Church is 
not only the conservator of the past, it must also be 
the prophetic voice of the future. The minister of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, standing upon the sure 
foundation of the tried experiences of men, must lift 
his voice for the pursuit of those ideals yet unattained 
that shall lift men to higher and higher levels. He 
must feel that on the one hand he has the sanction 
of Moses, that on the other hand he has the pro- 
phetic passion of Elijah. Any minister feeling that, 
will make his pulpit a Mount of Transfiguration for 
some, not all, for not all people have a spiritual in- 
sight to see such a glory. 

We do not need a new religion to-day. We need, 
sorely need, to re-evaluate the faith of our fathers, 
to revivify it with the solidity of the basic character 
of Moses, with the dynamic energy of the impassioned 
Elijah. We need to have a religion that can face 
the trying experiences of such days as these with a 
courage that can say, “The road may lead over the 
hill to Calvary, but if it does, there is an Easter morn- 
ing yet to break in the garden.”’ We need to ascend 
the Mount of Transfiguration, there to commune 
with Moses and with Elijah, but not to stay there, 
only to gain that certainty of ultimate values, that 
persistency of purpose, that shall send us down into 
the valley of life again to push on harder than ever. 
Jesus was making sure that he had the right founda- 
tion and the right direction. Every minister of his 
must make sure that he himself and his people have 
the right foundation and are headed in the right di- 
rection. 

The lofty tower of the New Old South Church in 
Boston has had to be taken down because the found- 
ation was insecure. I presume that architects and 
contractors felt sure enough of their foundations when 
first they planned that tower. Now the new archi- 
tects are telling the church what must be done if 
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another tower of equal size and impressiveness is to 
rise on the site of the old. The men of to-day are 
correcting the mistakes of the past, mistakes learned 
only through sad experience. 

This past summer I saw in the Harkness Tower at 
Yale the block of red sandstone set into the granite 
of the tower with the bronze plaque telling that it 
came from the depths below, a bit of the rock upon 
which the tower rests. 

It is quite possible for a civilization to advance to 
a certain measure of greatness while resting upon a 
false foundation. The present situation in industry, 
in our economic order, in our international relations, 
cries aloud to the peoples cf the world that somewhere 
in the past we built upon a wrong kind of foundation 
for the towering structure we succeeded in building. 
The sheer weight of that structure has crumbled the 
foundations upon which we built. To build again on 
the old would be folly indeed. We must look to the 
foundations, we must dig deeper, yes, we must get 
down to the solid bedrock. That is the task of the 
minister of Jesus Christ to-day. Splendid it is when 
he can put into a life, into a church, into at least a 
part of the social order, the mark of a bit of the bed- 
rock of the Kingdom of God, faith in Jesus Christ, 
faith in the Fatherhood of God, faith in the Brother- 
hood of Man. And splendid it is that, giving that 
foundation, he with impassioned prophecy sets up a 
vision of what the future ought to be and shall be, 
under God, to the challenge of the souls of men. Those 
who hear him. see indeed in the pulpit from which he 
preaches a Mount of Transfiguration where the law 
of the past and the vision of the future are made alive 
and full of the glory of the living God through the 
lips of His appointed servant. 

My friend and my brother: Yours is to be the 
high privilege of making, with Ged’s help, this historic 
pulpit a Mount of Transfiguration for the people who 
gather here to receive renewed conviction cf the 
eternal values of life, to receive direction in the onward 
march of life. 

Your success will not be measured by statistical 
tables. I charge you beware of the fallacy of num- 
bers. If only a few catch the glory and the significance 
of the Mount, be thankful and take courage. 

Your past work has demonstrated your loyalty 
to your high calling. I need not charge you te make 
full proof of your ministry. This church has given 
in its honored history abundant evidence of the fact 
that it will accord to you full freedom to preach the 
truth as you see the truth so long as it feels that you 
yourself have been on the Mount and have found the 
stability of Moses and the impassioned prophetic 
spirit of Elijah. I charge you, use that freedom under 
God wisely and well, leading your church and your- 
self to higher points of vantage where the vision of 
the Promised Land shall bid you all to press on and 
on with courage. 

You know full well that this ministry in this 
strategic center will demand the best your mind has 
to give. The church will give you ample time for 
study. Use well that time that your mind may be 
fed strong food that you may bring to this pulpit that 
which will command respect from all as sound doc- 
trine, well digested, invigorating. Only so can you 
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speak with authority, the authority of conviction and 
of experience. 

A glorious company of those who have worshiped 
here and who have loved this church sanctity the very 
atmosphere of this place. Their spirits will bless your 
ministry here. And already you have had abundnat 
reason to rejoice in the genuine spirit of glad co-opera- 
tion and of happy anticipation which these good folk 
have made so evident to you. Your friends who 
know you well know that you will not fail them. 

Above all I charge you to remember that you are 
not simply the minister of this ancient church, you 
are the minister of the Lord Jesus. That means that 
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your ministry must extend far beyond the limits of 
this parish or even of this city. You are a minister 
of the Lord Jesus in the parish of his world. “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 

May the God of Peace, who brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, the great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do 
His will, working in and threugh you that which is 
well pleasing in His sight; through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


The Funeral of Dr. Nash 


ERVICES in memory of Dr. Charles Ellwood 
Nash were held in the Los Angeles church 
Thursday, April 14, 1932, at two p. m. 

sade Dr. Sheldon Shepard, pastor of the 
church, had charge of the services, assisted by Dr. 

Willard C. Selleck, president of the California Con- 

vention, and Dr. B. G. Carpenter, pastor of the Pasa- 

dena church. Dr. Carpenter is one of those whom. Dr. 

Nash loved to call “his boys.’”’ He attended Lombard 

College while Dr. Nash was president and owes much 

of his decision to enter the ministry to the president’s 

influence. 

The entire front of the church was closely banked 
with a beautiful display of flowers. They came from 
all sections of Southern California and from many 
points in the East. 

Annola Florence Wright, organist of the Los 
Angeles church, played with fitness and beauty. Mrs. 
Margie Bryson, who was soloist in the church during 
the entire time of Dr. Nash’s active pastorate, sang a 
soprano solo, and Faith Nash Ford, at the request of 
the rest of the family, sang a hymn her father loved. 

Dr. Selleck repeated from memory well-chosen 
verses of Old Testament and New Testament litera- 
ture, selections which lifted the spirit into a feeling of 
confidence and peace. Then he led the listening hearts 
through quiet paths of comfort in an earnest prayer of 
thanksgiving for the noble, stalwart soul the service 
honored, and of hope that his life might be an inspira- 
tion and a benediction to those who had known 1m. 

Then Dr. Carpenter paid a tribute to the life and 
work of Dr. Nash. He said in part: 


On this occasion sacred words flood our minds for comfort 
and inspiration. 

“Tet us call to remembrance the good through whom the 
Lord hath wrought glory and honor.” ‘‘Let us call to remem- 
brance”—in its truest meaning this is a memorial service. We 
are not using the word ‘funeral’ as much as we used to because 
that word had along with it some of the things of resentment, 
bitterness, doubt and fear which we in the light of our beautiful 
faith have eliminated. 

We sorrow, of course, for that is human, but that faith also 
teaches us how to meet that sorrow and what to do with it. 

This hour is set apart in the memory of Charles Ellwood 
Nash. Beside the great emotions of our hearts our words seem 
poor indeed. We use beautiful flowers and music and yet the 
story is not told. But, in his memory, we are always challenged 
to do our best. 


: : eL 
“Tet us call to remembrance.”’ Our coming here is an e 


pression of our appreciation, and ‘‘appreciation is the measure of 
lite.” It is a beautiful thing to do and there should be nothing 
depressing about it. The story of his life should strengthen and 
encourage and inspire every one. 

The life of our dear brother rose to its highest in loving 
service, and that is human life in its highest terms. Here is the 
example for us all. If this could be the general rule in human 
living to-day then all of our distracting social problems could be 
solved—they would solve them. 

When historians write the story of the period in which Dr. 
Nash lived they will say, ‘“There were giants in those days,”’ and 
Dr. Nash was one of them. He developed a trinity of great 
powers. There was his wellknown power of intellectual life. He 
was a penetrating and profound thinker, he was master of our 
language and he was in immediate association with the great 
poets, prophets and philosophers. His power of action was re- 
markable. He worked hard. When I knew him as president 
of Lombard College he was doing the work of three men, presi- 
dent, business manager and professor. Then there was his 
great power of loving and loyal devotion. He was a warm- 
hearted and sympathetic friend. This church—his church— 
is filled with friends to-day, but let us remember that there is 
another congregation, a host of friends from coast to coast, who 
remember him with loving appreciation and who would like to be 
here with us in his memory. 

His personality was a challenge to the best in every one. 
When he went to Lombard College I felt the pull of his leader- 
ship, I went with him to enter Ryder Divinity School. I have 
every reason to be grateful, and I know that there are many, many 
others who could recite like stories. 

When Dr. Nash was ordained to the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church there was a complete committal of his entire 
life to that supreme cause. Here is another example for us all. 
Through all of his days he made everything else fall in line with 
that first truth. Here is a simple plan for the best living on the 
part of every one. 

A few days ago a member of the family asked Dr. Nash how 
he felt about his faith in immortality. He answered simply but 
forcefully, “I know.’ Here is our answer to that oldest question. 
“Tt is the pragmatic argument that faith in an eternal life beyond 
the grave justifies itself in terms of the life that we are now living 
on thisside of the grave.” It is the fundamental truth that what 
is true will conduce to life as food conduces to health. What- 
ever is true enlarges and lifts up and strengthens. Dr. Nash 
believed in immortality and here is our answer—the fact of im- 
mortality demonstrates itself in his life. He believed in im- 
mortality and his life took on the qualities of immortality. Dr. 
Fosdick says, “Immortality makes for great living, therefore I 
believe in immortality.” 

For us all there remain two things to do. First let us “‘be 
still and know,” let us be patient and give our beautiful faith an 
opportunity to do its great work in our hearts; let us also ‘“‘know”’ 
that in ‘‘the Father’s house of many mansions there is room for 
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all,’ and loving provision for every need; then there will come, 
in that mysterious way, peace and strength. 

In the second place let us cultivate the spirit of resolution. 
No memorial service can be complete without that. Every one of 
us must feel anew the challenge of his life of loving service, his 
teachings and his call to be faithful. The children and grand- 
children in this fine family realize, no doubt, that the best thing 
they can do in his memory is to be true to the standards he has 
set for them. Every minister in the Universalist denomina- 
tion must feel a new eagerness to respond to his challenge, fight 
the good fight of faith and hold fast to our trust. 


Dr. Shepard followed with remarks of a more in- 
timate and personal nature. He said in part: 


Each one of you, from different experiences with him whose 
voice we miss to-day, would bring your own particular tribute 
of appreciation. If we could see these gifts of the heart, the altar 
would be covered with their varied display far deeper than it is 
with these beautiful flowers. 

I would only in this sacred moment let you share with me 
some of the feelings stirred in my heart by an association some- 
what different from those you have had with him. I have often 
called him ‘“‘my father in Universalism.”’ JI had before knowing 
him come to the Universalist way of looking at things, but except 
for a great generosity of his heart toward me, I probably should 
never have found my way into the privilege of service through 
the Universalist ministry. 

J think I shall never forget the thrill of my first conversa- 
tion with Dr. Nash, just five years ago, when I called to see him 
with reference to a matter entirely unrelated to his church. In 
the course of conversation we found our way, as those who con- 
versed with him usually did, into channels of intimacy and 
earnest thinking. Discovering by his skillful probing that my 
thought was in harmony with that of his church, he told me of a 
possible opening in connection with his work, and started the 
association which finally led to my assuming the pastorate of 
this church, after a period in which I served as his associate. 

I can not appreciate too much the generosity and the con- 
fidence evidenced by that action. It is worthy to be mentioned 
here because it was a beautiful side of his nature which some may 
have failed to see when engrossed in admiration for the virility 
and ruggedness of his character and action. Here was a man 
who had given his life to his denomination, and the twenty-three 
crowning years of that life to establishing a church of his faith 
in this city. Was it to be expected that he would wish to en- 
trust that beloved work to the hands of a man who had not be- 
fore even known the creedal statements of that church, who had 
not for several years been in the pastorate of any denomination, 
and who wes of wholely different training, experience and tem- 
perament from the pastor himself? Certainly not, unless that 
sturdiness of heart and straightness of purpose was matched by 
an understanding and generosity beyond the ordinary. I shall 
always be grateful for his confidence, and down through the years 
one of the perpetual challenges to my devotion shall be, as it is 
to-day, the confidence he placed in me. 

All the time he has offered encouragement, and has insisted 
that the new pastor work with absolute freedom, and show some 
originality of thought and action. No two men can express 
themselves in the same way, especially two men as differently 
constructed as these. And in those first few months, even when 
the new man was his associate pastor, Dr. Nash sat in the pew 
and helped to carry out changes of method. During his later 
illness, while he watched carefully, if from a distance, many ex- 
periments in the methods of work in his beloved church, he al- 
ways had an eye for critical estimate, but never a criticising word. 
No failure was ever met by any such word as “I could have told 
you so,” or ‘You should not have done that.” Rather came 
forth his encouragement in some such expression as, “‘Well, you 
are always trying. More power to you!’ 

I have thought it fitting to say to you mtd these 
things which are in my heart. For the world can know of his 
years of service, and no glance at the landscape of his denomina- 


tion could miss that towering character. But only each of us 
can know how his voice came to us, and only I can speak know- 
ingly of this s‘'de of him which leads me more than all the others 
to call him great. 

Not the least attainment of Dr. Nash’s life was the progres- 
sive thinking he did during these last few years of retirement. 
Many stimulating thoughts were started by his written and 
spoken words. To the last he was thinking things through. 
Details of his thought concerning God, the Bible, Jesus, im- 
mortality, were all the time having to meet the criticisms of his 
new day’s attainment. He could force them to the test because 
his foundation was solid.- His faith in the Universal Father 
amounted to certainty. No shaking of opinion bothered him. 
He could rejoice at the passing of any thought to make room for 
a larger. So it was that differences of opinion between him 
and younger men usually found youth on the conservative side. 

I have saluted him in other days as my superior officer. So 
dolyet. Ishall not cease to speak to him. I shall not cease to 
listen to him. I shall not cease to work with him. I shall not 
cease, with you, to carry on the glorious work that is ours, partly 
because he loved it and gave himself for it. 


IN MEMORIAM—C. ELLWOOD NASH 
Sheldon Shepard 


You held a sword full-drawn for truth, 
Keen, two-edged, straight and sure. 
You had a soul for age and youth— 
Big, unshaken, strong and pure. 


We do not think in terms of the sod, 
But know that you will go on as here, 

And work at this same job with God 
Till the victory of love is clear. 


* * * 


PAINLESS GIVING 


“Now you can do your bit for the poor during these days of 
unemployment if you will patronize the charity matinee. At one 
stroke you have an hour’s enjoyment and at the same time you 
will be helping the poor and needy in their dire distress.” Some- 
thing to this effect, in the Oxford English of Lionel Barrymore, 
came over the radio the other evening. We did what is so easily 
and so often done with radio talks, we answered right up with a 
word and this time not in the “King’s English”’ but in regular 
vaudeville jargon: ‘‘Bologna!”’ 

Now we believe in the great good that has come to mankind 
through the discovery and the continued use of anesthetics; it 
is the glory of the science of medicine. We never visit our sick 
friends in the hospital without rejoicing that the mystery of the 
ages has been solved and that a part of that prophecy has been 
fulfilled: ““When all tears shall be wiped away and there shall be 
no more crying and sorrow, neither shall there be any more 
pain.” Notwithstanding, our soul does fill with quite another 
emotion, one of indignation, when we hear advocated any eco- 
nomic or charitable soporific which pads or drugs our Christian 
responsibilities in order to help us do good when all the time we 
are asleep. There is something wrong with the constitutional 
health of our charities and our giving if they are to be the mere 
products of our getting. 

On this very matter St. Paul gives us guidance, when in 
Gal. 6 : 17 he would tell us that conformity of spirit to the cross 
is the mark of Jesus which we, like the great Apostle, are to bear 
in our very bodies. “If we suffer with him, we shall be glorified 
together,’ and painless giving is but a subterfuge to escape the 
mortification which goes hand in-hand with Christian living. 
How vain is it to ery “Lord, Lord” to the Christ who “‘pleased 
not himself.” The scars of the brave Apostle put to shame the 
self-indulgence, the heartless luxury, of any one of us who, in 
these days when we are to be giving until it hurts, will in un- 
Christian fashion persist to study our personal comfort. Let 
there be painful giving then—we have the example of the Great 
Physician.—Evangelical Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LET’S BE METHODISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here are a few sentences from a letter just received from a 
man who has given long years of service in the Universalist 
ministry, and is now without a position: 

“T have often wished that our church had the same methods 
that are used in the Methodist Church. Their ministers are 
treated in a wonderful way from the beginning to the end... . 
There is wonder on the part of many of our Maine ministers 
why church supplying (in vacant pulpits) should be handed over 
to college professors who have their set salaries and are con- 
nected with other denominations, while clergymen of our own 
denomination are idle at their oars, especially in these dreadful 
times. There is something dreadfully wrong somewhere.” 

Here is the picture: There are many ministers like the writer 
of the above letter, not as young as they were, but capable of 
years of excellent service, based on rich experience. Some of 
them, for various reasons, are in a position to accept salaries 
lower than would be possible for a man with a growing family to 
support or college debts to pay. Some of them, as is the case 
with a certain proportion of all ministers, do not do themselves 
justice when candidating. These ministers are one factor. 

Another is this: There are ministers whose work in a given 
ehurch is done. There may be no reason for their leaving, and 
neither the minister nor his people may want to change. But 
the fact is that he has done his work there, and will grow in his 
own life and render a better service to the church at large if he 
is transplanted, while the church will branch out in new direc- 
tions and grow stronger under a different ministry. But inertia 
postpones the change until some difficulty arises, and perhaps 
the minister leaves underacloud. Or perhaps hestays until he 
loses heart, and is never as effective again. 

, Still another: There are churches that suffer from arterio- 
sclerosis, from anemia, from spiritual dyspepsia, from senile di- 
mentia or dementia praecox, and they no more know what 

- treatment they need than do individuals suffering from these or 
other ailments. To send several candidates to a church like that 
is like sending an individual patient into a drug store, letting him 
taste the various articles on sale there, from sandwiches to 
opium, let him choose what he likes best—and then wonder that 
he does not become well and strong in a few weeks. 

One more: There are churches looking for ministers into 
which entry is gained in one way or another by men from other 
denominations, some with good records, some with bad, and 
some with no records at all. A pleasing or forceful personality, 
immediate availability, small salary requirements, or just pro- 
pinquity, secure a call. Some of these men have rendered long 
and valuable service in the Universalist ministry. Without them 
we should have lost a real contribution to our cause. Others have 
had no interest in anything but the local church; have done 
nothing for the denomination; and then have looked to its of- 
ficials to find a better church for them after a few years, even 
though they leave a wreck behind. 

And lastly: There are young men starting out on their work 
who have attractive personalities, enthusiasm, vigor and vision 
and education, who have been called to large churches whose 
problems required a tact, an experience, a poise, a patience, which 
youth does not often possess. Some of them, thrown into deep 

_ water before they learned to swim easily and far, have floundered 
around for a time, perhaps have struggled through to a hard- 
won success, but more often had to leave, and, because they did 
not succeed in a place too complicated for them, have had the 
heart-breaking experience of taking a smaller church than they 
deserved, or being left without a job until forced into other lines 
of work. 

If we were Methodists, most of these difficulties, if not 
eliminated, would be minimized. Older men would be assured 
places of usefulness, even if smaller than they once occupied. 
Ministers would be moved when their work in a church was 


done—not too soon, as often happens, and not too late. Sick 
churches would be given a man who could administer the kind of 
treatment needed. There would be a recognized way of admis- 
sion to the denomination and to ministry therein, and every 
applicant would be received or not, as his record and attainment 
might indicate, and always in consideration of the men already 
in the ministry, whose claims should come first. And young 
men would be given an opportunity by experience in various 
fields, and by promotion as rapidly as all their abilities deserved, 
so that they might find the type of work to which they were best 
adapted, and might grow by experience into an ever richer and 
more abundant ministry. 

And the greatest gain of all, perhaps, would be that the ut- 
terly unfair, not to say diabolical, candidating system would be 
abolished. 

We have been moving slowly in this direction since the 
system of superintendency was instituted. Are we ready to take 
another step? 

Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Maine. 

FROM A PENNSYLVANIA THEIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Friend Humanist in the last issue of the Leader is a capital 
illustration of what a thorough-going humanist should not be. 
He lacks modesty and open-mindedness. He is so cocksure that 
a theist has a closed mind that he affirms the impossibility of 
such a creature knowing when open-mindedness has dawned. 
Well, well! 

He falls upon the Editor for espousing the potency of prayer, 
especially the Lord’s Prayer. This prayer, he avers, is infantile 
in concept and phraseology. There is but one ethical phrase 
in it. The inventors of the reaper are our real gods. “If we 
could be realists for five minutes we should never pray again. 
We should go to work. When we got tired.we should seek the 
real restorer, sleep.’ Our daily bread comes from the “hands” 
of the “farmer, the miller, and shippers,” ete. Never a deity in 
the chain. Now we may ask the profound realist to tell us who 
made the law of growth by means of which wheat is grown? 
Who sent the sunshine, the rain, and who caused the wheat to 
grow at all? We want to know how the seasons recur in their 
regularity? And while we are raising questions, we might ask 
the illuminated one to tell us who gives coherency to the body of 
nature and how do we come by a measuring norm by which we 
reason and formulate laws, and determine causes, and judge 
morally? We would like to know, for we are still inquirers even 
though theists. 

And then he alleges that those who depend on God are weak 
and given to leaning and are necessarily distorted. We ask 
another question, for we still want to know if Humanist will 
admit that such characters as Isaiah, Amos, Jesus, Paul, Socra- 
tes, Newton, Galileo, Shakespeare, Lincoln, Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Channing, Phillips Brooks and scores and scores of others 
who made overtures to Deity, are the weaklings of the race? 
Did their leaning make of them cowards and snivelings? Who 
have stormed the ramparts of wrong and injustice? Pray, name 
the half dozen defenders of humanity on the scaffold and at the 
stake who repudiated Deity? Who have gone into the jungles of 
human wretchedness and disease and given us a new medicine 
and a new philanthropy? We simply want to know how our 
great defenders and saviors have been sustained in the sacrifices 
of selfish ease and pleasure they made to move the chariot of 
God up the steep incline of civilization. We are open to sug- 
gestion. Come now, give us the real anthology. 

But to go on. There is no moral consciousness in the uni- 
verse of which we are a part. “In man and in man only is our 
hope.”’ Where did we come by the idea of morality if there is no 
such ingredient in the universe? Can a stream rise higher than 
its source? How is it that races as dissevered as the ancient 


Aztecs, the aborigines in Africa, the denizens of the jungles, the 
marooned islanders, agree on what is right, if there be no such 
thing in the universe? But we may pass that for the moment 
and come to the fly in the ointment of this humanist’s reasoning. 
He is such a realist that we feel a bit timid about calling his 
attention to the real difficulty he faces. ‘‘Humanists will have 
to withdraw from this position if theists, or any one else, ever 
show that there has been supernatural intervention in human 
affairs.’ Is it possible that “realist,” and humanist, too, have 
no other idea of divine providence than that of an outside artificer 
who pulls a lever and shoves a piston at opportune times? Up- 
to-date theism knows of no such function for Deity. “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.’”’ God is not a far away 
entity to disturb the on-moving forces of life at critical moments 
and to overrule humanity in its madness, or to shove it into the 
proper groove when it has lapsed from grace. The very nature 
of morality that Humanist professes to accept will not allow any 
such notion of providence. Man’s freedom must be guaranteed. 
For God to ordain any other order than perfect freedom would 
make morality impossible. We would ke but pawns on the 
checker-board of life if all God could do, or willed to do, was to 
jnterfere when He felt so disposed. The very fact that no su- 
pernatural intervention can be adduced in human affairs is the 
best possible evidence that the present order is a real order of 
moral value and objectives. Ifwewerenot to attain to divine 
proportions and know for a surety that it is our achievement 
grounded in a moral verity that is the datum, we could get no- 
where. We would be worse than the mariner without chart and 
compass at the mercy of wind and wave. He would be aware 
that charts and compasses exist and it is his misfortune for the 
time being to be without them. But for us with no basal moral 
fact in the universe, no coherence to make science possible to us, 
no logic in events, no rhyme or reason in nature, we would be 
“Hug-house” pure and undefiled. 

Let Humanist ponder and nail down the inescapable and 
inevitable moral sine que non upon which he builds so securely the 
towering edifice of civilization which of necessity is non-theistic. 
Let him write down the irreducible minimum of moral sanction 
that will sustain civilization. When we have agreed upon what 
is holding humanity in its course as it adventures upon life and 
brings forth such beauty and order, such strength of character, 
such nobility of being, as Humanist claims for it, we can then 
understand what an open mind is really for. And then we can 
understand what the nature of our universe is. This reckless 
dogmatism, so easily indulged by theist and humanist, is not 
conducive to comity. Give us the open mind. 

Theist. 


* * 


THE GREAT SERVICE OF DR. NASH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having known C. Ellwood Nash for the greater part of his 
ministry I wish to express my appreciation for what he has done 
in pursuit of the great purpose of our church, to which he con- 
stantly and consistently devoted his life. This I attempt as an 
observer, not now, as at one time, in close touch with denomina- 
tional interests. 

What always appealed to me in Dr. Nash was unfaltering 
courage, plain common sense and wonderful patience in warfare 
for the truth es he found it in the Gospel of Jesus. He did not 
work upon the theory or lead others to think that other “‘saviors”’ 
were just as good or better. He knew there was no short cut to 
success. If there had been he would have scorned it. He could 
be depended upon for loyalty, and loyalty in him was as far from 
narrowness and sectarianism as is light from darkness. He did 
not rest in the conditions of yesterday, but brought an advanced 
scholarship into service to amplify and apply the Gospel accord- 
ing to the knowledge and needs of the times, even exploring the 
future for the good of those who were to live when he had gone. 
Withal, he did not overlook the spirit and the truth which is the 
foundation of every Christian life and order. He was thus pro- 
tected from these experiments the wastage of which marks the 
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history of Liberalism. As an educator and in the pulpit all his 
influence was pure and good, for it was not in his nature to be 
either an imitator or a counterfeiter of virtue. 

To the prayers and work of Dr. Nash more than to any other 
one man is due the credit for ending a long, bitter, and ruinous 
creed controversy in the adoption of our present statement of 
belief. Said he: ‘“‘We must bury this question face down, so that 
if ever it stirs again it will dig itself deeper,” to trouble us no 
more. If the future of the church of his heritage and love looked 
hopeless, the end but a question of time, he was yet obedient, 
still appealing with love for all to the spirit and to reason to save 
the day. No one ever thought of him as boasting or as striving 
to impose his will upon others. 

For professional ability, strength and love, faith and under- 
standing, neither the Universalist Church, nor any other has had 
many to approach and few to surpass C. Ellwood Nash. His 
home and family, his citizenship and his church, were dear to 
him, in all, his life was for good and not for evil. Even so it yet 
endures. 

Henry Gillespie. | 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


A GOOD IDEA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering if it would not be a good idea to include in 
the Denominational Directory in the Leader the address of our 
National Memorial Church. The Leader would be the natural 
place to look for it and I could not find it there last spring when I 
wanted it. Perhaps others are having the same difficulty. 

Marjorie S. Renfrew. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * 


CORRECTS OUR REVIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apparently whoever reviewed the play, ‘“‘The Devil Passes,” 
did not remember properly some of the action of the piece. I 
refer in particular to the young girl. In the review she had 
the opportunity of refusing the “‘perfect love’’ offered her by the 
young curate—better known as the devil. When I saw the play 
in New York, she not only fell violently in love with the curate, 
but went so far as to tell her protector that she was about to 
marry him. After the way had been made clear for her marriage 
with the curate, he very calmly ignored her blissful declaration 
that they could now be married, and stated that he “must be 
about his business,” leaving her with sharp words on her tongue. 

I disagree also with the reviewer in his interpretation of 
some of the action of the play as meaning that we would turn 
back from the edge of the precipice because we know that to leap 
would be to do wrong. On the contrary, I think the idea is that 
men are essentially cowards when it comes to freedom. People 
like to be bound by convention and like to have something to 
complain about—in other words, some excuse for their not being 
“at the top of the ladder.”” In my opinion, Mr. Levy, the author. 
of the play, is not glorifying the good in human nature, but laugh-) 
ing at its weakness in not being able to stand on its own feet. 
Church people have wanted to find a wonderful parable in the 
play, and due to its subtle manner of presentation have been able 
to justify their desire. When ‘‘The Devil Passes’ first opened 
in New York it was billed as a farce and a comedy. After th 
churches began to find their moral and to patronize it widely, 
in a very lucrative manner, it became a drama. 

Please do not believe that I am condemning the play. 
believe it is one of the finest in workmanship and in presentatio 
with its superb cast we have been privileged to see in man 
years. I believe it has as deeply a religious meaning as you do 
But the religious import is gained not through direct teachin 
but rather by means of indirect suggestion. I also believe tha 
my interpretation of the play is as powerful morally as yours 
I wonder if any one else feels as I do about the play. 

Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Religion and Modern Thought 


As I See Religion. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Dr. Fosdick does not proceed very far 
before he makes it clear that he stands 
to-day, as for so long now, on the side of 
those who, so far from fearing change in 
theology or organization, recognize in 
change a sign of life. It is, of course, this 
fundamental attitude that marks Dr. 
Fosdick as a liberal. ‘“‘All religious or- 
ganizations, like all secular organizations, 
are approximate endeavors to meet chang- 
ing human needs; and one of the best 
things about them is that, in spite of them- 
selves, they can not remain as they are.” 

Again, ‘‘all theology tentatively phrases 
in current thought and language the best 
that, up to date, thinkers on religion have 
achieved; and the most hopeful thing 
about any system of theology is that it 
will not last.”’ 

Is there not a kinship of spirit which 
holds within a liberal fellowship men who 
thus welcome every sign of vitality and 
growth in the formulations of religious 
belief? If, starting from such a2 common 
position, Dr. Fosdick includes within his 
affirmations of faith, tentative in the 
sense that he knows he has not stated the 
whole truth, a conviction I can not share, 
need he and I declare one another to be no 
longer liberals? 

One difference between Dr. Fosdick and 
many “‘liberals’ is that he ministers to a 
large congregation in his visible church 
building and to a vastly larger one through 
his printed and broadcast word. In a 
sense, as he would modestly say, this is an 
accident. He was at the right place at the 
right time, not once but often. But we 
who look on can see that there is much 
more than chance. A great many people 
watched him closely during those testing 
years of controversy. They noted the 
combination in him of fearless and pro- 
phetic repudiation of all ugly compromise 
with charity, moderation, and concern for 
truth above personal recognition. Not all 
liberals have measured as he did then. 

There are other reasons, of course, for 
Dr. Fosdick’s great personal following. 
Some of them are clearly indicated to the 
discerning reader of his new book. 

In the first place, he “speaks to the 
condition” of large numbers of people. 
To do this he must know their state of 
mind. He knows the intellectual temper 
of our time, follows closely what is said by 
men whose ability ensures them a hear- 
ing, reads both sides of the issues that 
divide serious-minded people. He does 
this without surrender of the distinctive 
convictions which fit him for the Christian 
ministry, but with a capacity for real 
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appreciation of other viewpoints than his 
own. His words, then, whether spoken or 
printed, reach those who have been baf- 
fled by some of the new philosophies and 
yet suspect that after all there is still 
something rather important to be said, 
if only it can be said in modern language, 
for the permanent message of Christianity. 

The task of mediation thus suggested is 
one which calls for unusual gifts of mind 
and heart, but for one very ordinary gift 
too—industry. Page after page of this 
new book shows Dr. Fosdick’s thorough 
mastery of the various viewpoints he dis- 
cusses in the course of his exposition of his 
own views. The labor involved is not 
spectacular, many a minister would 
choose instead to follow up chance con- 
tacts and engage in outside work, civic 
campaigns, or parish activities. Dr. Fos- 
dick is heard gladly because in his field he 
speaks as an expert whose expertness is 
based on disciplined effort as well as on 
quick insights. 

“Whenever anybody finds any goodness, 
truth, or beauty concerning which he feels 
not that it should give itself t> him, but 
that he should give himself to it and be its 
loyal servant, that man hes entered into 
an authentic religious experience.” (Page 
11.) Dr. Fosdick does not suggest that 
this definition covers the whole of religious 
experience. He knows that alongside of 
this self-committal there is a receptive as- 
pect. There is discovery and appropria- 
tion of spiritual power, there is “‘the re- 
lease of interior power adequate for life.’ 
Here we find the essence of religion; it 
“substitutes confidence for fear,” it issues 
in “radiance, tranquillity, hopefulness.” 

Assured of the reality of such experience, 
Dr. Fosdick is deeply concerned about the 
multitudes who are seeking it, failing to 
find it in ‘backward, sectarian and ob- 
scurantist churches,’ and finding nowhere 
a home for their eager spirits. 

Discussing Christianity as a specific 
religion, the author brushes aside inconse- 
quential disputes about miracles, infalli- 
bility of the Bible, and so forth, and de- 
clares that the question we must face 
is, “Can we in this modern world maintain 
Jesus’ attitude toward personality?” To 
use a phrase he made popular once, he pre- 
sents Christianity in terms of the religion 
of Jesus rather than as a religion about 
Jesus. 

Was Jesus right? Is personality utterly 
sacred, so that materialism, war, cynical 
pursuit of private good without regard to 
others, are all without equivocation 
wrong? Or is Mr. Mencken right in re- 
garding man as a “sick fly taking a dizzy 
ride on the cosmos?” The answer is one 
pregnant with despair or hope. Christian- 
ity is irrevocably the religion of hope. 

Suppose, says Dr. Fosdick, the churches 
could concentrate on reverence for per- 


sonality; put their energies into the nur- 
ture of personality through worship, 
through better schools, through more 
humane economic planning, through the 
outlawry of war. Then Christianity might 
become Christian! 

Chapters dealing with humanism, with 
the question whether religious people are 
fooling themselves (extraordinarily effective 
when delivered, as it was, before college 
audiences), with religion in relation to our 
sense of beauty, and with changing moral 
standards, can not be even summarized 
here. They can be unreservedly recom- 
mended as penetrating, honest and ef- 
fective discussions which keep very close 
to the speculations, experiments, and re- 
volts of the modern temper. 

What Dr. Fosdick offers to the religious 
—and the irreligious—world, he offers per- 
suasively but without exploiting the emo- 
tions, confidently but without arrogance. 
and with an intellectual integrity which 
gives moral force to his words. 

EAB ase 


* ox 


A Book Ministers Should Own 


The Every-Member Canvass: People 
or Pocketbook. By H. C. Weber. 
(Revell. $1.50.) 


When an experienced conference leader 
gives us a book in which he interprets and 
illustrates the human values which he has 
constantly discovered in such a difficult job 
as the every member canvass is popularly 
supposed to be, and when he tells us that 
the most important part of that job is to 
spiritualize all church processes for budget- 
raising, it behooves us to look into that 
book. Dr. H. C. Weber, director of the 
Every Member Canvass Department of 
the General Council of Presbyterian 
Churches, unquestionably has something 
to say that is worth hearing. 

He believes that the present movement 
to enlist and especially train laymen in 
efficient budget raising “calls for handy 
volumes such as this to raise and answer 
questions and to suggest experimentation 
on a large scale in the direction of stirring 
the churches to larger and happier giving.” 
Accordingly, into less than two hundred 
pages he packs suggestions and illustra- 
tions which are drawn from the experience 
of small and rural as well as of large and 
urban congregations in many denomina- 
tions. His material is both workable and 
suggestive. Beginning with a chapter on 
humanized budg:ts, personalized pros- 
pects and carefully trained, selected and 
equipped canvassers, he endeavors toshow 
every side of the problem. He feels the 
need for a canvass director who is on the 
job the year round, the importance of co- 
ordinating and integrating all the leader- 
ship of the church, the importance and 

(Continued on page 604) 
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THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


Mission) Girclesige ssc sect $253.00 

40 Charlotte P. Williams Mission 
Circle, Roxbury, Mass. ....... 1.00 
AlawWashineton, ): Can... amare oe = 5.00 
AD PitchburgyMlassene «ere tee 5.00 
$264.00 

Previously reported from individ- 
Ua Samer ea Seccron as see eke $218.00 

44 Mrs. F. W. Perkins, Washing- 
TOIL): Cratos Boneoonor 5.00 
$223.00 


The summer months are ahead of us. It 
would make your National Association 
very happy if every one of our women who 
have not already contributed to this re- 
placement fund would pledge themselves 
to earn $5.00 during the summer so that 
we might have a shower of gifts to report 
the first of September. It’s not impos- 
sible, it it? 

* * 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Have you used the dialogue ““T'wo New 
Members?” <A few weeks ago I saw it 
presented on the platform by two young 
women at an open meeting of a Mission 
Circle. It was well done and I was sur- 
prised to see how effective it was. One 
of the actors said afterward, ‘‘I would real- 
ly like to have a part in the Missionary 
program, but would I fit in the Mission 
Circle?” Food for thought! 

The boys in the ‘‘ole swimming hole” 
don’t call to Skinny standing shivering on 
the bank, “‘Come on in, the water’s nice and 
clean, and you need a bath.”’ Rather they 
say, “Come on in, Skinny, the water’s 
fine.’ Then they proceed to splash about 
and give evidence of having such a good 
time that Skinny is constrained to Jump 
in and join them. Is your program so 
interesting, is your own joy in the work 
so evident, that others outside your Mis- 
sion Circle will be impelled to desire to 
share in the privileges and opportunities 
that our Missionary projects offer? 

Lottie F. Sampson, 
Chairman of Membership. 


Mrs. Sampson is also chairman of our 
Literature Department, and she has 
planned a splendid outline program to be 
used by Mission Circles during the coming 
season. To use these programs will save 
you the expense of having them printed, 
and there is ample space allowed for you 
to insert the name of your hostess, your 
speaker and your committee. Suggestive 
subjects are given, which of course you 
need not accept unless you wish, but they 
are good, and it will undoubtedly assist you 
in planning your program if you read care- 
fully these proposed subjects. 


They can be secured from headquarters 
at probably less than $1.00 per hundred. 
Surely they will cost no more than that. 
Can you imagine having attractive printed 
programs for a Mission Circle of fifty 
members for 50 cents? We hope you will 
make good use of these programs, which 
will be ready for distribution within the 
next two weeks. A sample will be mailed 
to each Mission Circle president, from 
which she may judge of its attractiveness 
and usefulness and place her order im- 
mediately at 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* * 


BEDS FOR THE DIABETIC CAMP 
You read in the last number of the 


Leader about Mrs. Tweedy’s generous gift - 


of a bed for the diabetic camp, given in 
honor of her first granddaughter, Lucy 
Richards Tweedy. We feel sure there are 
at least two others who would like to do 
this same thing, thereby completing our 
need for beds for the children of the camp, 
and we realize that the first thing you will 
want to know is what such a gilt will cost. 
Approximately $25 is the answer. The 
bed alone costs $11 and the blankets, 
sheets, pillow, pillow cases, rubber sheet- 
ing, etc., necessary cost about $15. 

A note from the president of the Brook- 
line Circle expresses the interest of the 
Circle in the diabetic camp, which she 
says they feel will bea beautiful and health- 
giving addition to the work there. They 
are adding their “‘mite’’ for equipment, 
mailing to the state treasurer a check for 
$5. We are delighted with the interest 
being shown far and near by individuals 
and Circles. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The business which is to come before 
the annual session of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Universalists was consid- 
ered by the Boston ministers on April 25, 
in their regular meeting, held in the 
Church of the Redemption. . Rev. Ulysses 
S. Milburn, D. D., president, and Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe, secretary, served in their 
respective offices. Rev. H. C. Ledyard 
offered prayer. 

Dr. Milburn, in introducing the program, 
said: “We are met to consider the im- 
portance to our denomination of our state 
and general organizations. Whenever the 
question comes up as to the necessity of 
concentrating on our own local affairs I 
always say to our people that if there were 
no State or General Conventions there 
would be no local affairs to concentrate 
upon.”’ 

Dr. Milburn then paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
State Convention, and introduced him as 
the first speaker. Mr. Parker said in 
part: 

“The years that I have served as presi- 
dent have been happy ones. They have 
been years of hard work, but the rela- 
tions that I have formed with laymen and 
with ministers will be living things in my 
experience always. 

“The depression in which the whole 
world is now involved is not merely a finan- 
cial depression, it is a moral and a spiritual 
depression. In the church, however, we 
are especially feeling the financial string- 
ency. We are in the midst of this de- 
pression because we had the World War, 
which carried off millions of our best 
young men, and also because we expended 
at least $200,000,000. Instead of learning 
the lessons of that war and adopting the 
philosophy of Universalism, nations have 
built up higher tariff walls and concentrated 
more exclusively on their own affairs. 
As self and greed were the cause of the 


last war, self and greed will cause another 
war unless we overcome them. There is 
just one solvent for these troubles of the 
world. It is the spirit of Christ in its 
broadest sense. 

“With this need of the world confronting 
us, it seems foolish to abandon the work 
of the Universalist Church. When the 
time comes there will be Christians 
enough in the Universalist Church, in the 
Unitarian Church, in the Congregational 
Church, to make a great Liberal Church. 
At least 80 per cent of the membership of 
these three churches would favor such a 
movement when the time is ripe. 

‘For the past six years in our denomina- 
tional affairs it seems as if we had been 


fighting with our backs to the wall all the |} 


time. If I permitted myself to think of 
that, I would point to this church and that 
church that have been lost to us. I would |}! 
point also to this church and that church ||] 
here and there and yonder saved only be- 
cause the officers of the State Convention 
have taken the situation in hand and by | 
main strength kept the churches going. 


In local parishes, too often, there has been |||) 


a lack of that positive, aggressive leader- 
ship thatisneeded. The State Convention 
has had to supply it. 

“One of the serious situations that has 


confronted us has been the cost to the |||) 
State Convention of the Church of the |||). 


Redemption. The Convention voted to ||| 
take over the Church of the Redemption || 
and run it. I don’t know, if I had-it to || 


do over again, whether I should vote that |||) 


way now. But I think I should take the 


same position to-day that I took when the |} a 


matter first came up. It would have'|| 
seemed tragic to me to give up this his- 
toric society. We have now a church here 


that is doing good work, that is loyal to/|l|, 


Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, and we would not'|! 
have had this church if the Convention ||| 
(Continued on page 603) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


OUR CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


“God’s Children All’ is the name of the 
suggestive service for Children’s Day 
which has been sent to all church school 
superintendents. If you are still thinking 
of the second Sunday in June as the day 
when one child after another speaks one 
piece after another, with very little con- 
nection between any two, then you will 
not care for the present service. But if 
you see in Children’s Day an opportunity 
for presenting dramatically, to children 
and parents, an idea which is challenging 
the whole world to-day, you may find some 
use for this program. 

* * 


CAPITALIZING VACATION TIME 


We believe profoundly in the Daily 
Vacation Church School. We wish more 
of our Universalist churches during the 
summer would open their doors to child- 
hood, would provide leadership and a pro- 
gram for three or four weeks of charac- 
ter building. From Oaklandon, Indiana, 
comes word that the Universalist church 
there is sponsoring such a school. In 
some other places plans are already under 
way. 

The G. 8. 8. A. has in its Loan Library 
books which will suggest ways and means, 
outlines of courses, and programs. We 
will send these to any church school desir- 
ing them. In addition we will be glad to 
advise or help in any possible way those 
who wish to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which vacation time presents, for 
building into the lives of boys and girls 
attitudes and ideals of worth. 


* * 


OUR LOAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


“T am returning in this same mail the 
books which I borrowed from the library 
a short time since. I have found them 
very helpful in giving me what I desired 
and have spent much time copying material 
from them. Studies of Familiar Hymns 
has been most satisfactory to me.”’ 

So writes a recent borrower. Such 
letters—and we have many of them— 
prove to us again and again that the G. S. 
S. A. is rendering a valuable service 
through its Loan Library. A supplement 
to our library catalogue, made necessary 
last fall because of the addition of many 
new books, shows a goodly number under 
each of the following headings: Adult 
Education, Bible, Child Training, Dramat- 
ic Material, Missionary Education, Music 
in the Church School, Peace Education, 
Progressive Education, Science and Re= 
ligion, Story Material, the Teacher’s 
Background, Worship Material. 

For the asking we will send you both 
catalogues, also any book or books we 
have on our shelves. It seems as if there 
were no excuse for unintelligent leaders 
in a Universalist church school to-day. 


A child cried one night 

Outside, 

And I said, That is my child. 

But I found him to be another lad, 
So I went back to my room and said, 
There is nothing for me to do; 

Now I can sleep. 


The child cried again 

And I went out and looked into his face, 
And I said, Why, this is my child! 

And I brought him in 

And gave him something to eat 

And put him in a warm bed; 

And I slept. 


A child laughed, 
And I followed the sweet laughter 
Out to a place called the Kingdom of God, 
Where many children were. 
The Lord of the Place asked me, 
Which child did you help? 
And I could not tell! 
Herbert R. Whiting. 


* * 


OUR HELP NEEDED IN CHINA 


The fine co-operation of Universalist 
church schools with the program of the 
Near East Relief will long be remembered. 
When this work ended some three years 
ago our schools asked the G. 8S. S. A. to 
find another organization which gave 
neglected children a chance in life. It was 
found in China Child Welfare, Inc. This 
organization which functions in the United 
States, is really the American branch of 
the National Child Welfare Association of 
China. These two organizations are de- 
veloping demonstration programs in China 
just as was done in the Near East, in an 
endeavor to save the lives of hundreds of 
Chinese children. 

In addition to this service the China 
Child Welfare, Inc., makes possible through 
its gifts certain homes where needy chil- 
dren are cared for. Such is the home 
in Tenghsien, China, to which the Philan- 


thropie Offerings of our church schools 
now go. The story of the beginning of this 
home, of Miss Alma Dodd’s care of the 
first orphan baby, of the rapid growth in 
the number of inmates, is a thrilling and a 
challenging one. 

During the month of May our schools 
will be telling this story, and with the 
telling will help American boys and girls 
to make friends with the boys and girls of 
China. Offering envelopes will be dis- 
tributed and all will be asked to help, as 
best they can, to give home, food, and 
clothing to little children in great need. 


* * 


SPEAKING OF PEACE 


Those of us who happen to be connected 
with the Government can negotiate treaties 
of conciliation and arbitration. We can 
call conferences, like that in London, to 
put an end to naval competition, we can 
get all the nations of the world to abjure 
war as a national policy and to promise to 
resort only to peaceful means to settle 
disputes, as practically every nation of the 
world did promise under the Kellogg Pact. 
But all these things are vain unless you who 
are here to-day and others like you in all the 
nations of the world do your part in the 
training of growing citizens in the valiant 
ways of peace. These boys end girls, these 
young men and women, must learn the real 
meaning of patriotism, that the service of 
one’s country consists in fine living and high 
thinking, in splendid unselfishness, in hard 
work, in due attention to the duties of citizen- 
ship, in thoughtful study of world problems, 
in keeping themselves fit mentally and physi- 
cally, in sane optimism. They must learn 
that on each of them depends, in less or 
greater measure, the progress of their 
own country and therefore of the world. 
They must learn the great lesson of 
charity that comes from the appreciation 
of the good there is in other people. They 
must gain that sense of proportion which 
enables them justly to appraise cause and 
effect, that holds them back when they 
would act rashly through misunderstand- 
ing and drives them on when they fully 
understand the issues involved.—Extract 


“from an address by W. R. Castle, Jr. 


* * 


LOST AND FOUND 


Some pupil in a Universalist church, 
probably in the neighborhood of Boston, 
has lost a Cross and Crown pin to which 
are attached bars indicating that the 
owner has had six years of perfect at- 
tendance in some church school. Since the 
pin, found by a child, reached the G. S. 
S. A. office we have tried to locate its 
owner, but so far have been unsuccessful. 
Can any one who reads this help us out? 
We wish very much to return the pin to 
the one who earned it. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The Men’s Club of 
the National Memo- 
rial Church observed 
“Congressional Night” 
on Thursday evening, 
April 28. The guests 
of honor were Senator 
Marcus A. Coolidge, 
Congressmen Frank H. Foss and Pehr G. 
Holmes, of Massachusetts, and Donald 
B. Partridge of Maine, who attend this 
church during the Congressional season. 
The toastmaster, introduced by the presi- 
dent of the club, Mr. M. R. Vollmer, was 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, chairman of the 
board of management of the church, and 
Superintendent of Schools of the District 
of Columbia. After dinner each of the 
guests spoke informally and interestingly 
of various phases of Congressional life. 
As the House was holding a night session, 
the three Representatives had to leave 
early, and Senator Coolidge, with ‘“‘sena- 
torial courtesy,’’ yielded precedence to 
them in the order of speaking. Mr. Foss 
spoke out of his experience of several 
terms, and told of the difficulties with 
which the House is wrestling in its en- 
deavor to balance the budget, with several 
sly digs at the Senate as represented in his 
intimate friend but political foe, Mr. 
Coolidge. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Part- 
ridge are serving their first terms and spoke 
of their impressions. Mr. Holmes comes 
from Worcester as the successor of Con- 
gressman Stobbs. He is not a Universal- 
ist by previous church connection, but was 
directed to the National Memorial Church 
by Mr. Stobbs and Dr. Tomlinson, with 
whom he was associated in the city govern- 
ment of Worcester. Senator Coolidge 
concluded the speaking by an interesting 
talk on the customs and personalities of 
the Senate as they appeared to a new Sena- 
tor. The club appreciated highly the 
friendly willingness of these members of 
Congress to come to the meeting in the 
midst of this crowded and exacting session. 

The spring tourist season is bringing 
many visitors to the church, as in former 
years. On Sunday, April 17, forty-seven 
signed the visitors’ register, and of course 
not all visitors took the trouble to register. 
This Sunday was the beginning of the 
week of the D. A. R. convention, and 
many Universalists attending its sessions 
took pains to visit their “other home 
church” during the week. In the multitude 
of attractions of Washington visitors see 
only what they definitely plan to see. It 
is the more significant that to so many 
visitors seeing the National Memorial 
Church appears to be part of the plan. 

One interesting development has been 
the increasing number of school delega- 
tions that have attended Sunday services, 
largely through the interest of Universalist 


young people or of their elders. Not in- 
frequently we receive letters from minis- 
ters or parents informing us that a group of 
school pupils from their home towns will 
be in Washington over Sunday and that 
the Universalists in the group have in- 
vited their fellow-tourists to attend the 
service at our church. Again is evidence 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff was the preacher 
at Braintree, Mass., on Mey 1, in the ab- 
sence from the pulpit of Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Worcester, 
Mass., was the preacher in Provincetown, 
Mass., on May 1, and Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider, D. D., will preach there on May 8. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first 
sermon in Atkinson, New Hampshire, by 
preaching there in the afternoon of May 1. 
In the forenoon of the same day, he had 
the service in the church in Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Dr. George E. Huntley will preach 
in Stamford, Conn., on May 8, while Dr. 
Huntley’s service in the Lowell, Mass., 
church is taken by Rey. Francis W. 
Gibbs. 

Rev. Clarence J. Harris of the Wash- 
ington Heights Church, New York, is 
featured as “‘Doc’”’ in a combined pictorial 
autobiography and parish directory of 
ninety pages just issued by that society. 

A daughter was born April 26 to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Edward Cumming of Arlington, 
Mass. Mrs. Cumming (Margaret Shaw) 
was formerly the bookkeeper for the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 


Dr. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., chairman of the committee for the 
abolition of capital punishment of the 
North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service, on April 25 delivered an address 
before a group meeting of the Conference, 
which was in session at Durham last week. 


Miss Helen Henry, daughter of the late 
Rey. Carl F. Henry of Pasadena, recently 
gave eight talks on Labrador, including a 
description of the work of Dr. Grenfell. 
She has spoken before the Mary A. Liver- 
more Society of Santa Paula, the Y. P. 
C. U. of Pasadena, and one of the parish 
organizations of Los Angeles. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., a member of the editorial staff of 
the Christian Leader, gave an address 
before the Editorial Council of the Re- 
ligious Press in Washington Friday after- 
noon, April 29. Mr. Lalone also assisted 
Dr. Perkins in the service at the National 
Memorial Church on Sunday, May 1. 


thus given of the extent to which the Na- 
tional Memorial Church is becoming an 
object of interest to Universalists generally. | 

Easter brought rain, the precursor of 
the hard storm that got to New England 
the following day. Even so, the church 
was three quarters filled. A fair day 
would have meant again a church filled to 
overflowing, with people turned away, as 
on the two preceding Easters. 


and Interests 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pestor. Over two hundred members and 
friends attended the annual parish meeting 
on Friday evening, April 15. After the 
dinner Dr. Horace Westwood was pre- 
sented for words of greeting. Reports of | 
all departments were printed for dis- | 
tribution. The best progress for the year | 
was made by the church school, under the | 
direction of Charles E. Hicks. The aver- |) 
age attendance, the best test of this sort || 
of work, was the highest in the history of | 
this church. The Women’s League, Senior | 
and Junior Y. P. C. U., Mission Circle, ||} 
Men’s Club, Boy Scouts and several other ||} 
groups under these departments, reported 
good progress. The church has met the 
“year of crisis’ with fine spirit and har- 
monious fellowship. Our motto for the 
new church year is, ‘‘Decrease the budget 
but increase the enthusiasm.’’ After the 
business meeting the Senior Y. P. C. U. 
put on the play, “The Elopement of | 
Ellen.” Dr. Westwood remained to de- } 
liver the sermon on Sunday morning. 
His visit here was helpful in many ways. 
Eight new members have been received | 
into this chureh since our last report. 
The California State Convention of Uni- 
versalists will meet in this church May 10 
and 11. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Rev.- Donald B. F./|f 
Hoyt has been engaged for another year, ||) 
his third. As assistant pastor his services }||- 
have been much appreciated. Thirty 
new members have been added to the 
church school since January 1. A Young?) ~ 
Men’s Club of twenty-five members has}j)). 
been formed, this in addition to the} 
flourishing men’s club. There is a large 
troop of Boy Scouts and two of Girl Scouts. 
Ten members to the church were received 
at Easter and the Easter offering in the 
church was $575 and in the school $60 
The parish budget for 1932 has been bal 
anced, the salaried workers making gen- 
erous contributions to it. Because un-} 
employment, passed dividends, and other) 
causes have reduced the pledges toward the 
support of the church for the current year}} 
the parish has not begun its economy by 
disregarding the appeals of the State andi 


f 


; 
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General Conventions. The state quota 
in full has been sent to headquarters, and 
an offering for Japan and the General 
Convention quota are being raised. 

Roxbury.—Rey. Laurence Breed Walker, 
pastor. The annual supper and roll-call 
of members was held on Friday; April 22. 
The soloist of the evening was Maude 
Erickson, well-known contralto. The of- 
ficers of last year were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Clerk, Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, 
Palmer M. Ball; auditors, Mildred Martin 
and Mildred Williams. The roll-call is 
always an interesting feature, bringing 
greetings from absent members as well as 
those present. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Rev. Judson P. Marvin of Kenne- 
bunk, a member of many years’ standing, 
and his reminiscences of the days of 
Dr. Patterson were most enjoyable. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The ninety-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the “First Universalist Society in 
Auburn” was held April 19, and was well 
attended. Reports from the King’s 
Daughters and Sons, the Ladies’ Aid, the 
Sunday school and the church treasurer 
were all satisfactory. In 1920 a mortgage 

_on the church property was given to finance 
the extensive changes in the interior; but 
all of this has been paid, and the society 
begins the new year with no encumbrance 
on the property and all bills for current 
expenses paid. The present society was 
organized and incorporated in 1833, though 
services had been held in various places 
for ten or more years preceding, and it is 
hoped to hold a celebration on the cen- 
tennial anniversary in 1933. Superin- 
tendent of the church school, S. Edgar 
George, collector, Mary R. Stevens, 
treasurer, Howard G. Peacock, and clerk, 
Milo C. Dodge, were all re-elected; and 
Ray C. Cole, Milo C. Dodge and Frank H. 
Wood were elected trustees to serve three 
years. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 600) 

had not stepped in. The most serious 
criticism against the management of the 
church is that we are paying a pension of 
$2,000 to a former minister. Let me ex- 
plain to you that this is not a pension, but 
a part of the contract made when the 
church was taken over. It was made 
simply and solely to enable us to get pos- 
session of the church. We could not 
have got possession of it otherwise. It 
would be an obligation against the State 
Convention whether this church went on 
or closed its doors.” 

In closing, Mr. Parker expressed a very 
fervent wish that the young men coming 
out of the seminaries might have some- 
thing of the old-fashioned missionary 
spirit. He held up the career of Harvey of 
Vermont, a modest, self-sacrificing man 
who never asked anything for himself, 
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but who has become the big man of his 
community. He expressed his own warm 
approval of the social service program of 
the church, and pleaded for more balance 
and sanity in making these programs a 
part of church work. He added: “I am a 
peaceman. Iam in favor of birth control. 
I am for cutting loose from the old econom- 
ics. I favor breaking down these high 
tariff walls. But I would have our minis- 
ters who favor these things remember that 
nothing can take the place of first-hand 
man to man, heart to heart, work for in- 
dividuals in our parishes.” 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick, chairman of a 
special committee appointed by the State 
Convention to make a recommendation 
about the future of the Church of the Re- 
demption, was the second speaker. He 
very emphatically declared that it was the 
duty of the denomination to support the 
Church of the Redemption. Under ques- 
tioning which followed his address, he ad- 
mitted that the cost to the State Conven- 
tion at present is at the rate of between 
$11,000 and $12,000 and that the total 
deficit in operation of the church since the 
convention has taken it over amounts to 
$93,000. Mr. Dewick said in part: 

“The one criticism that I have of Uni- 
versalists in regard to the Church of the 
Redemption is leveled at the entire de- 
nomination. You Universalists have 
failed absolutely to recognize that you have 
a major denominational project to operate. 
I have believed from the beginning that 
the existence of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion is essential. You have gone into the 
support of the Church of the Redemption, 
but you have not gone into it seriously. 
It is impossible for me to contemplate 
giving up this project. No one in the 
world can convince me that it would be a 
good thing to do. Are you Universalists 
going to kick aside this opportunity and 
lose it? We have a cause and there is 
no element of weakness in it. 

“As to whether it was good pclicy on 
the part of the Second Society building 
this church with the million dollar proper- 
ty they once had, I don’t attempt to say. 
That is a closed incident. All I am sure 
of is that if you cut this church out you 
will deal a terrible blow to Universalism 
in Massachusetts.” 

When it came to a question of facts and 
figures, Mr. Dewick said that all that the 
Church of the Redemption was asking for 
for the next year was $3,600. Later he 
said that of course in making that state- 
ment he assumed that it was understood 
that the Convention would go on paying 
the fixed charges, such as interest on the 
mortgage and various other things which 
bring the total up to $11,000 or $12,000. 
He pointed out that the net income of the 
church in 1929 was about $3,000 but that 
Dr. Lowe had brought it up the next year 
to $5,138. The «mount of the mortgage 
on the property is now $90,000. The in- 
surance costs $6,100 a year. 
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Mr. Dewick said that when Dr. Lowe 
took charge there were only thirty-four 
names on the parish list and that now there 
are 250, and that there is an average at- 
tendance of 175 at the morning service. 
He added, “‘T do not believe that any other 
man from the Atlantic to the Pacific could 
have done any better than Dr. Lowe and 
I would be glad to know that there was 
another that could do just as well, for then 
I would be sure that there are two go- 
getters in our denomination.”’ 

Rev. Gustave Leining said that the 
great thing in the Church of the Rdeemp- 
tion was for some one to put into simple 
language every fact relating to its financial 
affairs and spread them before the Uni- 
versalists of the state. 

Dr. Leroy Coons, the last speaker, said 
in part: 

“In this, my tenth year as superintend- 
ent, I have a greater confidence in the Uni- 
versalist Church of Massachusetts than I 
ever had before. The facts relating to 
what has happened in the past year 
justify that confidence. In the face of 
hard conditions, the morale of our churches 
has never been as great. There were at 
least a dozen churches ready to close when 
work began last September, and all are 
open and at work. 

“The first great essential is to balance 
our budget. The only way to do that is 
to reduce our overhead and bring up our 
income. That ought to be our rule in 
every local church. For the first time in 
ten years the State Convention has not 
been able to balance its own budget. We 
expected $7,000 from the churches in 
the form of quotas and we received only 
$3,000. At the same time, when we go to 
the session of the Convention I douodt if 
we will be over $2,000 short.”’ 

Dr. George E. Huntley paid a high 
tribute to the Church of the Redemption 
for the character of the religious work 
that it is doing. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of Mr. 
Dewick’s church, followed with an urgent 
plea to support the Church of the Redemp- 
tion as a state project, and moved that 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting go on 
record as in favor of the State Convention 
continuing its support. His motion was 
adopted. 


SE: 


MR. EMMONS’ MOVEMENTS 


During the period of April 17-25, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Fiscal Representa- 
tive of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, addressed the Universalist churches 
at North Attleboro, Mass., and Bangor, 
Maine. He also attended the parish 
meeting of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., and there discussed the 
opportunities and obligations of the church 
under present conditions; and at Bangor, 
Maine, met with the ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the Bangor District, in com- 
pany with the State Superintendent, Rev. 
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Stanley Manning, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the forthcoming Loyalty Day 
campaign, to enlist the co-operation of 
these churches in this denomination-wide 
expression of loyalty. At Bangor and 
Orono, Maine, Mr. Emmons met with the 
trustees of the local churches, and took up 
with them matters of mutual interest and 
concern in the denominational fellowship. 
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* 
WHO’S WHO : 

* 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton is a Uni- * 
tarian minister who holds Univer- * 
salist fellowship. He is pastor of * 
the First Unitarian Church of * 
Cleveland, Ohio, with which the * 
Universalist church of that city * 
recently united. if 
Helen Henry is the daughter of * 
the late Dr. Carl F. Henry, who * 
was pastor of the Universalist * 
church of Pasadena, Cal., at the * 
time of his death. * 
Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- * 
strong is pastor of the South Con- * 
gregational Church in Pittsfield, * 
Mass. a 
James M, Yard is a professor in * 
the Department of Political Sciences * 
in Northwestern University, Evans- * 
ton, Ill., and director of religion at * 
the university. He lived in China * 
for fifteen years, teaching in West * 
China University. He 
* 

* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 599) 
uses of publicity, the possibilities of get- 
ting people to canvass themselves, and the 
vital relation between worship and giving. 
His last two chapters give unusual meth- 
ods and experiments for publicity and 
activity, but long before these are reached 
the careful reader is convinced that the 
volume in his hands is a mine of informa- 


tion. 
* * 


He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed 


By John Knox. (Ray Long and Richard 
R.Smith. $1.25.) 


The minister of Fisk University has 
taken the poem of thesame title by Shaemas 
O’Sheel, and written this series of brief 
addresses for his student congregation, 
each line of the poem serving as a text for 
one address. 

As a book for inspirational reading, with 
old truths revealed from new angles of 
approach, with quick flashes of insight 
into the problems and difficulties of modern 
life and thought, this is one of the best of 
recent issue. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose used to say that a 
book which did not suggest a sermon to 
him was not worth reading. In these 121 
pages, a reader might easily find a hundred 
sermons. A dozen will force themselves 


upon his attention from a very cursory 
reading. 

Mr. Knox draws on the most modern of 
modern science, and very recent as well 
as very ancient poetry, for his illustra- 
tions. Here is faith, not the faith that is 
“believing things you know ain’t so,’”’ but 
the faith that is, in the fine phrase of 
Principal Jacks, “reason grown courage- 
ous.” 

The address based on the line, “From 
the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to 
a laughing star,” is the gem of the series. 
“God is not an ancient sage,” says Mr. 
Knox, “but a young poet.... Only 
those who dream lavishly and dare fondly 
can hope ever to know Him who spreads 
above our heads the glorious night and 
holds eternity and the infinite spaces of 
the stars within His dream.”’ 

‘Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Me. 


*  * 


PERSONNEL AT MURRAY GROVE 


Every new announcement regarding 
“Who’s Who at Murray Grove” gives 
satisfaction to those who remember. 
Mrs. Frank B. Smith is coming back as 
clerk, which means thoughtfulness, cour- 
tesy and efficiency. Mrs. Mary Cunning- 
ham, hostess in the dining-room, will be 
welcomed again. Then it is probable that 
with her mother and grandmother will 
come Miss Mary Naomi Smith (ten years 
old on May 4) who always wears a smile 
and encourages every one else to do the 
same. 


* * 


DR. DENMAN RESIGNS 


Dr. Daniel T. Denman, dean of Oak 
Park (Ill.) ministers, has presented his 
resignation as pastor of Unity Church, to 
take effect July 1. Dr. Denman has been 
in the ministry for forty-five years, twenty- 
seven of those years having been spent in 
Oak Park. He was for twelve years pastor 
of First Baptist Church, eight years a 
lecturer at Community Center and seven 
years pastor of Unity Church, Universalist. 

When the time comes for Dr. and Mrs. 
Denman to quit Oak Park they will do so 
with mingled emotions. They have been 
factors in its affairs during their long resi- 
dence here. Dr. Denman has lectured 
and spoken before hundreds of village or- 
ganizations, and is therefore known and 
admired by thousands of residents. He 
has been a frequent contributor to Oak 
Leaves (the village magazine, issued week- 
ly), discussing in scholarly manner new 
books received at the public library. 


Dr. and Mrs. Denman will retire to : 


their farm home at Harbert, Mich., on 
Lake Michigan, when they leave Oak Park. 

Unity Church trustees, in accepting the 
resignation, adopted resolutions declaring 
that the church and community will share 
a loss in his departure. They also ex- 
pressed the church’s heartiest appreciation 
of his ministrations in the last seven years. 

Dr. Denman wi!l not retire from his 


profession altogether, although he will 
not accept another pastorate. His suc- 
cessor at Unity Church will probably be 


named next fall or winter.—Oak Leaves. 
*x x 


DR. BENTON’S APPEAL 


To all Ministers and Churches: 

More and more, May 18—the anni- 
versary of the first meeting of the nations 
at The Hague to consider the problem of 
armaments—is being observed as a season 
for strengthening the ties that bind to- 
gether all peoples and nations and races of 
the earth. 

We trust that in many, if not all, of our 
churches the service of worship on May 15, 
the sessions of the church school (Miss 
Andrews has already sent out admirable 
material) and the Y. P. C. U. will sound 
clearly the call to amity and good will. 

May we turn our prayerful thoughts to 
Geneva, giving the stimulus of our moral 
approval to the earnest effort there being 
made to find the way to really reduce the 
threatening armaments of the nations! 

May we be motivated by genuine good 
will and Christian idealism as we picture 
to ourselves the situation in the Far East. 

And may we realize that we are actually 
“members one of another” as nations no 
less than as individuals, that the time 
has come when no nation or people may 
‘play a lone hand”’ in the world; that to 
attempt to do so is to destroy all hope of 
human well-being and happiness, and is, 
indeed, the surest way to ultimate na- 
tional suicide. 

We must go forward together if we are 
to go forward at all. 

In this year when we are thinking so 
much of George Washington, may we set 
high among his prophetic sayings that in 
which he declared ‘“‘my first wish is that ||] 
war may be banished from the earth.” ) 

What better occasion than this Inter- 
national Good. Will Celebration to bring 
a little nearer the realization of his great 
desire? 

Surely this would be a_ sublimated 
patriotism as well as an enlightened world 
citizenship and the essence of our Christian 
Universalism. 

Herbert E. Benton, 
For the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1932. 
* * 


MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ 
ENCE 
The Mountain Workers’ Conference at |||) 
Knoxville, Tenn., was held March 29-31, 
1932. i} 
It was feared that the economic depres- |||. 


CONFER- 


sion would greatly affect the attendance at |||) 


this finest of converences. But such was 


not the case. 


wonderful body to gather for the inspira- || 


tion and help which all felt was never so ||| 


much needed as in the present time. 
A new note was apparent in all delib- 


The attendance was well |||” 
up to the average, but without a word one ||| 
sensed the sacrifice necessary for this ||| = 
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erations and addresses. For the past few 
years the chief discussions have been cen- 
tered around an economic basis for work 
in the mountains. This year, while this 
most important feature was not lost sight 
of, another and higher note was struck— 
“value economy” not “money economy” 
was stressed—the personal equation of the 
human soul, rather than any of the soul’s 
earth trappings or accompaniments. This 
premise underlay all speeches and dis- 
cussions. Alike, reports by eye witnesses 
from jungle and city of India; the findings 
of Spencer Miller, specialist in industrial 
relations, apropos of the situation among 
striking miners; or the wise words of Mr. 
Morris of the American Friends Service 
Committee, ‘‘Idleness is the greatest foe 
of the human soul,” in regard to the work 
of his committee in taking literary and 
social activities to miners out of employ- 
ment as well as to those naked and hun- 
gry—all were concerned with “value 
economy,” not primarily with dollars and 
cents. 

This year, too, all reports of individual 
work were subordinated to the basic idea 
of ‘‘value economy.” More than ever 
in my ten years of attendance at this 
conference was felt the fellowship of com- 
mon work and like ideals in the relations 
of members of the conference one with 
another. 

More than ever there was no question, 
“Who are you?”’ ‘“‘Whom or what do you 
represent?” but, implicit and explicit, 
“Where are you?” and “What are you 
doing?”’ the answering of which leads to 
lasting friendship, to the exchange of vital 
experiences, and to the fundamental re- 
freshment of those who, while their souls 
are “stayed on high,’ are sometimes 
“weary in the way.” 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* * 


“MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME” 


“The sun shines bright in my old Ken- 
tucky home,” not for me at Bardstown, 
but at Hopkinsville, where I spent more 
than six fruitful years of effort. I then 
learned to love the state, its glorious scen- 
ery and its frank, stalwart people. 

More than nine years ago I closed my 
pastorate in Kentucky and moved to Ohio. 
The churches had been prospering, and I 
went away hoping that they would con- 
tinue to grow in numbers and power for 
good. But for one reason or.another a 
decline set in, and there has been no little 
discouragement. 

Since my recent return to the South a 
strong impulse came over me to visit the 
Blue Grass State again and render some 
assistance to our churches there. And it 
was on the third Sunday in March that I 
occupied the pulpit at Hopkinsville. 
Excellent newspaper notices had been 
given, two services were held, and two 
good audiences were present. What a 
pleasure to greet so many old friends, and 
so many new. This church should not 


only live, but become a great force for 
good in the community. Let us say it 
must. 

Twelve miles north of Hopkinsville a 
church exists which was organized more 
than a hundred years ago. It is the oldest 
Universalist church west of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. The nameis Consolation 
and it has consoled its multitudes in their 
losses arid sorrows. But the past nine 
years have witnessed a sharp decline in the 
resources of this church, by removals and 
death. On Thursday and Friday nights 
following our Sunday at Hopkinsville I 
conducted evening services here. Ex- 
cellent audiences were present on both 
occasions. 

Easter found me at Crofton. On the 
night preceding, the rains began to de- 
scend and the winds to blow. The storm 
raged on Easter. But with all the down- 
pour the people came to church—Univer- 
salists, Disciples, Methodists, Baptists. 

My final services in Kentucky were held 
at Beulah on April1,2,3. The roads were 
deep in mud, but that was not enough to 
keep the people away from church. They 
would hardly have attended a show, but the 
urge to church attendance was stronger, 
and they went. Not less than two hun- 
dred came on Sunday, and some came from 
communities not less than twelve miles 
away. In the years that are gone, it was 
always a pleasure to preach at Beulah, for 
the peoplelistened. It wasno lessa pleasure 
on this recent occasion. They love Uni- 
versalism; for it is a part of their very 
lives. They care little for so-called 
liberalism. To them it means next to 
nothing. But they know the meaning of 
Universalism and are conscious of its 
power for good over their lives. They are 
true building material to be utilized in that 
structure which Jesus came to erect—the 
kingdom of God. ,»% 

Thomas Chapman. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Massachusetts Fellowship Committee will 
hold a special meeting at 174 Newbury Street, Mon- 
day, May 9, 1932, at 11 a. m., for the examination 
of Wallace G. Fiske for ordinatior. 

x O* 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
the Redeemer, 433 Fern Street, West Hartford, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 1982. 


Program 


May 11, 4 p. m. Organization. 
Roll Call of Delegates. Welcome, Rev. R. H. Mc- 
Laughlin. Response, President T. A. Fischer. 
Official Reports. Report of the State Superin- 
tendent. General Theme of the session: ‘The 
Changes of One Hundred Years in Our Denomina- 
tional Appeal.’ ‘‘Contrasted Motive and Method 
in Education,” Rev. L. 8. MeCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

7.30. Organ recital, Prof. George G. Marble. 
Addresses: ‘“‘Connecticut’s Contribution in the Cen- 
tury,” Rev. A. N. Foster. ‘‘Widened Range of 
Community Contacts in the Century,” Rev. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester. 

Thursday, May 12, 9.30 a. m., occasional ser- 


Wednesday, 


mon, “‘A Great Work That Must Not Cease,” Rev. 
Theodore A. Fischer, D. D. Communion service, 


Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, presiding. 11. Business 
session. 
1.45 p. m. Closing business session. Greetings 


of new officers. Adjournment. 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 


Wednesday, May 11, 1.15 p.m. Devotional ser- 
vice. 1.30. Business session. Reports and election 
of officers. 8. Address: ‘“‘The New Beatitude,’’ 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president W. U, M. A. 3.45. 
“A Missionary Episode,” Mrs. A. N. Foster. Ad- 
journment. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* * 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Universalist church, Waltham, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 11, 1932, at 10 a. m. 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments. To transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

Emma R. Gage, 
Recording Secretary. 
* Ed 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND ~ 


The 24th annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held on Thursday, May 26, at the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence. Business session at 2 
p. m., supper at 6. At 8 o’clock a pageant en- 
titled ‘‘The Universal Garden of Love” will be pre 
sented. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
* * 
1932 UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 


The 1932 Universalist Year Book is now on sale at 
the office of the Universalist General Convention. 
This is a book of 132 pages containing the report of 
the Buffalo Convention, annual reports of the Board 
of Trustees and Treasurer of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, brief reports from the National 
Auxiliary Organizations, denominational, state and 
local church statistics, and a complete list of all 
Universalist ministers with their addresses, Price 
$1.15 prepaid to all Universalists. 

Send check or money order to the Universalist 
General , Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

ee 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT WHITE LAKE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


During Universalist Retreat Week, June 7, 8, 9, 
1932, a Ministers’ Institute is to be held at White 
Lake, North Carolina. The following subjects for 
discussion have been selected: Humanism, Pastoral 
Methods, Semon Material and Presentation. 

All ministers attending from out of the state will 
be given board and room without charge. 

Further information may be obtained from Rev. 
F. B. Bishop, D. D., 304 Raleigh Street, Rocky 


Mount, N. C. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be called to 
order at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 10, 1932, at the 
First Universalist Church, Waltham, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come before 
the meeting. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
ee 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 

Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
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twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
* Ox 
WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The 82d session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Mukwonago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 17 and 18, 1932, for the tran- 
saction of such business as may legally come before 
it. All churches within the state are urged to elect 
delegates, pay state quotas, and take an offering for 
the Ministerial Pension Fund. The Mukwonago 
church will furnish free entertainment for delegates 
and visiting pastors. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 73d annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Church 
of Our Savior, Waitham, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1932, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 


To amend Section 5 of Article 5 by striking out 
the same and inserting as a new section 5 the follow- 
{ng: 

Executive Committee. The general direction of 
the affairs of the Convention shall be vested in an 
Executive Committee elected as provided in Section 
I of this article. The Executive Committee shall 
meet at least once a month, except during the months 
of July and August, and six members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Without prejudice to the general powers con- 
ferred by the preceding clause and other powers con- 
ferred by these By-Laws the Executive Committee 
shall have the following powers, namely: 

(a) The direction of the business interests of the 
Convention, including the right to purchase, lease, or 
otherwise acquire for the Convention, real or personal 
property whenever, in its judgment, it is deemed 
beneficial for the purposes of the Convention, and to 
pay for the same wholly or partially in money or in 
notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness of 
the Convention, and on such terms and conditions 
and for such considerations as the Committee may 
think wise. 

(b) To sell, let, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of 
any or any part of the property or rights of the Con- 
vention on any terms deemed expedient, when, in its 
opinion, the interest of the Convention would be 
best protected thereby, and to have power to accept, 
as the consideration, any mortgages, notes, bonds, 
property, or other obligationsor rights of any person, 
firm, or corporation. 

(c) To borrow or raise money for the Convention 
when it deems it necessary, and to issue any notes or 
other obligations convenient therefor, and to secure 
the same by mortgage, pledge, deed of trust, or in any 
other manner on any property of the Convention 
present or after acquired, and to make, execute and 
issue contracts, promissory notes, and other nego- 
tiable or transferable instruments. 

(d) To audit the accounts of the Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 

(e) To fill any vacancies among the officers or 
trustees of the Convention that may occur and to 
call special sessions of the Council. 

(f) To foster and encourage the missionary work of 
the Convention, Church Schools, Educational and 
Publication Effort, and to increase the permanent 
funds and income of the Convention. 


Invitation 


The Church of Our Savior, Waltham, invites all 
Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the meet- 
ings of the State Convention, May 10, 11 and 12, 
1932. Any one desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Miss Stella Mayo, 39 Vernon Street, 
not later than May 6, stating whether accommoda- 


tions are desired for one, two or three nights. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost to 
as many as can be taken care of, Those who desire 
may stay at Cedar Hill or Hotel Crescent (ten min- 
utes’ walk from church). The rates at Cedar Hill 
are $3.00 per day, while those at Hotel Crescent are 
$1.50 up for a single room and $2.50 up for a double 
room. Reservations should be made through Miss 
Mayo. Reservations for the banquet ($1.00) should 
be made not later than May 10, by writing to Mr. 
Merton A. Hosmer, 25 Fairmount Avenue, Waltham. 


Directions 


Trains from the North Station run to Waltham 
about every hour. From the South Station, one may 
take a train to Newtonville or West Newton and 
thence go by bus to Waltham. By the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, one may take a Watertown car at 
Harvard Square and change at Watertown for a 
Waltham bus. By automobile, from Boston, take 


Commonwealth and Brighton Avenues, through 
Watertown into Waltham. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harry F. Shook has been accepted on transfer 
from New York, under date of April 20, 1932. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Obituary 
William B. Webber 


* William B. Webber, Civil War veteran and since 
1884 chief engineer of the high pressure water works 
in Brookline, Mass., died April 19 at his home, 311 
Newton Street, Brookline, after a brief illness. Born 
in Gardiner, Me., eighty-four years ago, he became 
engineer on steamboats between Gardiner and Boston, 
and then for seven years was engineer at the Brighton 
abattoir. 

During the Civil War he enlisted in the 5th 
Maine Battery, and his death reduces the member- 
ship of Charles L. Chandler Post, G. A. R., of Brook- 
line, to two veterans. As well as being past com- 
mander of this post he was an honorary member of 
Brookline American Legion and V. F. W. posts. Mrs. 
Clare Steward Webber, whom he married sixty years 
ago, survives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webber have been connected with 
the Beacon Universalist Church, Brookline, and 
active in its work, for many years. 

Funeral services were held in the church Thurs- 
day, April 21, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Craw- 
ford O. Smith. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Knowles 


Mrs. Lucy A. Knowles of New Bedford, Mass., 
who was in her ninety-second year, died April 11, and 
was buried in Rural Cemetery after a funeral service 
conducted by Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, in the First 
Universalist Church of that city, Wednesday, April 
13. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Knowles and Mrs. Celestine Gordon, who 
was her companion for thirty years, were familiar 
figures in national Universalist gatherings for a 
great many years. Mrs. Knowles was the widow of 
John P. Knowles, Jr., 

Mrs. Knowles was a frequent visitor to Ferry 
Beach and a devoted servant of her church. She 
was an example of the flower of New England wom- 
anhood of a generation past, when sterling integrity 
of character and Christian faith were criteria of 
aristocracy rather than wealth. 

She was an example of eternal youth; she had taken 
her ‘‘hop”’ by airplane in Florida and had urged her 
chauffeur to “step on the gas.’ Until her recent 
illness, Mrs. Knowles was a great traveler, and her 
energy taxed the strength of those of lesser years. 

She had a quiet and beautiful philosophy of life. 
Her spacious home on County Street was always the 
haven of visiting clergymen. Midnight carolers at 
Christmas time used to look forward to reaching 
her residence. No matter how late the hour, she 
was on hand, smiling and gracious, pouring out hot 
coffee and regaling the midnight callers with sand- 
wiches and dainties of all kinds. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


SHIP-AND TRAVEL VIA THE. 


P. J. NEFEK 
Asst. Vice-Presiden 
1601 Mo. Pac. Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
5) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


TEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.v 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 

A man applied to a famous film pro- 
ducer for a super’s job. Like so many 
other supers in Hollywood, he had had 
no work for weeks. 

“Well,” replied the magnate, “I might 
be able to use you. See me in a month’s 
time.” 

“Tf you want me at all,’”’ replied the 
actor, “‘you’d better put me on the pay roll 
right now. There are a lot of other com- 
panies after me.” 

“Yes?” asnwered the director, who had 
often heard that remark before. ‘“‘And 
what companies are they?” . 

“Well,” said the actor, “‘there’s the light 
company, the gas company, the telephone 
company, and—”’ | 

The director laughed and the man was 
put on the salary list.— Montreal Star. 

Coe 

Sir Austen Chamberlain told this one 
at a recent dinner. A Negro applied for 
a job and set forth his attributes without 
too much modesty. ‘“‘All right,’’ said the 
boss, “‘you can have a job, and as to salary 
—well, I’ll pay you just whatever you’re 
worth.” 

“Dat’s no use to me, sah,” returned the 
applicant. ‘“I’se gettin’ mo’ dan dat 
where I is now.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Foreman (to applicant): Yes, I’ll give 
you a job sweeping and keeping the place 
clean.”’ 

Applicant: “But I’m a college graduate.” 

Foreman: ‘‘Well then, maybe ye better 
start on something simpler.’’—Exchange. 

oie ok 

Mistress: ‘‘“Mary, when you wait at 
table to-night for my guests, please don’t 
wear any jewelry.” 

Maid: “I have nothing valuable, ma’am, 
but I thank you for the warning.”’— 
Deutsche Illustrierte. 

* * 

Tourist: ““What a quaint village you 
have here. Truly, one half the world is 
ignorant of how the other half lives.” 

Native: ‘‘Not in this village, mister; not 
in this village.” —Tit-Bits. 

* x 


This month’s greatest mistake was 
made by a book agent who tried to sell 
the book, ‘‘Ask Me a Question,” to the 
father of seven children.—EH xchange. 

* * 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, old man, 
but I’ve been setting a trap for my wife.”’ 

“My, my! What do you expect?” 

“A mouse.” —Old Maid. 

* * 

We attribute the wet preponderance of 
the Digest poll to the general feeling that 
whatever is ought not to be.—Weston 
(Oregon) Leader. 

* * 

The obvious solution is to balance the 
Federal budget with new taxes that nobody 
but the other fellow has to pay.—Weston 
Leader. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings a an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° sccthe Trrrce HOLL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 


Price $1.00. 


pages, sixteen illustrations. 


“Like a letter from home.’’—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.”—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.’”’—A North Carolinian. 


“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


